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Have you ever tried to saw a slot in a piece of slate? Slate 
manufacturers do it every day—slots, notches and angled 
corners. Recently a great deal of slate has been used for 
blackboards at air bases and for shower stalls in Army and 
Navy training camps. 


Because much of the slate cutting is not on a mass produc- 
tion scale, it must be done by hand. It takes a mighty good 
hack saw blade to do the job. Disston was the first to de- 
velop a blade which would cut this highly abrasive material 
successfully in thicknesses from 4 inch up to 4 inches. 
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Time after time, it’s Disston skill and Disston steel that 
finally solve the toughest cutting prob- 
lems. Whether it’s a special knife for 
cutting sugar beets or a special file for 
the blades of a giant turbine, the ingen- 
ious engineers of Disston find the answer. 


It’s this kind of knowledge, experience 
and skill with steel that makes Disston 
standard tools superior. Does your problem 
involve hack saw blades, or files—circular 
saws or band saws—wood-cutting or metal-cutting—or the 
sawing of some odd material like slate or synthetics ? You'll 
do well to discuss it with Disston. Write to Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., 625 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
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The Lumber to Re-Stock 
Your Yard With-- 


A favorite with dealers before the war, Kinzua Quality Guaran- 
teed Ponderosa Pine is the lumber to fill your bins with after 
the war. 


Kinzua is a permanent operation. The Kinzua certified Tree Farm 
insures a continuous supply of timber. 


Always striving to improve manufacturing methods, to bring 
products nearer to perfection, Kinzua's constant aim is to make 
its service more valuable to you as a customer. 


Depend on Kinzua Quality Guaranteed Ponderosa Pine to deliver 


100% satisfaction to postwar builders and modernizers in your 
community. 


Member Ponderosa Pine Woodwork, Western Pine Assn., 
National Door Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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DESIGN GROUPINGS Three distinctive 
design groupings at graduated price 
levels will again provide a wide selec- 
tion of quality cabinet hardware for 
every purse and purpose. “Amerock” 
covers the complete price range under 
one name, 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP Design leadership 
has characterized the “Amerock” line 
of cabinet hardware from its very in- 
ception, and “Amerock” will continue 





LOOK TO YOUR 
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Amerock — 


JOBBER 


FOR THE FINEST 
IN POST-WAR 
CABINET 
HARDWARE 


FEATURES EXCLUSIVE OR ORIGINAL WITH Amerock 


eT, 


EASY WORKING CATCHES Improved 
precision winged latch bolt mechanism 
(patent No. 2,233,278) provides life- 
time service and requires no lubrication 
for smooth, positive action. Extra long 
throw of sliding bolt moving parallel 
with door assures perfect operation re- 
gardless of ordinary swelling or shrink- 
age of door, i> 





ENVELOPE PACKING Individual wrapping 
and packing in printed envelope pro- 



































: tects finish and prevents loss of screws THE § 
. rd _ mers both in character and and small parts. Templates or’ ms 
ey cee simplified installation instruc. WILLI 
tions included where necessary: E.G. 
MATCHED ENSEMBLES Knobs, Pulls, Look for the “Amerock” seal on“ EH. 
Hinges, and Catches of each design pat- every package — your guarantee “WS. 
tern “match” perfectly in design giving of quality. F. P. 
complete harmony to the finished instal- L. MC 
lation. Plastic molded bases and color- BEAUTY-SEAL PLATING R. Y. 
embossed lines in six beautiful color Amerock post-war fin- FJ. 
combinations match the color scheme of ishes will be more LR. | 
any kitchen or bathroom, beautiful than ever — Pleie Stee! Peliched W.G 
with heavy underplat- LP. . 
SAMPLER -DEMONSTRATOR Amerock’s ange oe panes eaten eb Salk E. W. 
famous Sampler — Demonstrator brings Sy Sy Sa G. BE 
you maximum sales and profits with Copper Plated Nickel Plated Chromium LJ. 1 
minimum stocks. By “sampling” the full NATION-WIDE SERVICE and Buffed over Soper Plated and 
line of patterns and colors this unique The prompt service of 
merchandising display enables you to Amerock’s jobber-net- anes OF ave 











sell every customer, filling your special 


work will again make 
needs quickly from jobber stocks, 


possible fast turnover and big profits from a small stock. 





AMERICAN CABINET HARDWARE CORP. 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
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Douglas Fir Plywood 
Will Increase Your 
Post-War Volume 
and Profit! 


PLAN NOW TO MAKE 
FULL USE OF 
PLYWOOD’S MANY 
ADVANTAGES 





Many builders SP eed 





construction an d cut 


costs by using ply- 
wood for concrete 
forms (assuring smooth 
concrete surfaces) . - - 
then reusing the panels 
for sub-flooring on the 
same building, oF for 
concrete forms on other 


buildings. 


%& Because of its many out- 
standing qualities, Douglas 
Fir Plywood today serves the 
war effort exclusively. When 
it is no longer so urgently 
needed it will again serve 
you—in countless new ways. 


THE profit possibilities of Douglas 
Fir Plywood rest solidly upon two Write for detailed literature on Doug- 
proven factors: las Fir Plywood—the most versatile 


1—Builders know that Douglas Fir 
Plywood can help them build bet- 
ter, faster-selling houses—in less 
time. 

2—Douglas Fir Plywood comes in 
grades for every type of construc- 
tion—a fact that means greater 
volume on every job for which = 1°? 2, Washington 
you supply materials. 


construction material you can offer 
your customers. 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association 


comms 4SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD gram 
ZoyWANY BY THESE "GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 5 


WALLBOARD PLNPANEL DERA EXT.-D.F.P.A. 
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THEY RE RISKING ALL TO MAKE 
THIS THE YEAR OF DECISION! 


We hope this will be the year of decisive 
victory over our enemies. Over there—thou- 
sands are giving, millions are risking, their 
lives that our hopes may be fulfilled. To keep 
them—our own sons, brothers and neighbors— 
fully equipped for crucial combat, our Gov- 
ernment needs new billions in cash; and 
through the Fifth War Loan asks us to IN- 
VEST (not give or risk) our spare dollars. 





There can be but one answer: We will 

many out- § 5 
, Dougl * Ss 
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BRA DLEY LUMBER COMPANY of Arkansas 
ee: ee a Se eee ec Gee ee eee 
Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring, Trim, Mouldings and Lumber, and Arkansas Soft Pine Products ¢ 
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YOU will want to HEAR 
all about THIS— 





.. ifs a NEW PRODUCT 


just perfected by our staff of tech- 


nicians who are constantly at work to 


RESEARCH _ maintain and improve QUALITY and 
DEPARTMENT J develop new products and ideas. 


@ Unusual corrosion-resistance and at- 




































































tractiveness combined with exception- 








ally long life will create a wide demand 








for this new product. 





e Fabrication methods and facilities for 
its production are ready now. The 
moment certain materials can be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities this new 
product will be available for you and 


your customers. 








RED EDGEC/Cl&A 


REYNOLDS WIRE CO.,;, DIXON, ILLINOIS], 
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KINSUL Se ON 







Brilliant Counter Dis- 
play. KIMSUL sells 
itself when you dis- 
play it. Here’s an 
attention-winning 
counter unit on 
which to exhibit 
KIMSUL and show 
x ' its advantages. 

Watch it stop Tnilhc. Yours for the asking. 


Booklet That Shouts. This 
12-page, profusely illus- 
trated booklet talks fast 
and convincingly. Get 
your supply free from us | 
today. Send it out after 
customers. 


Hard-Hitting Circular. This 









envelope stuffer con- 


‘for you. Supplied without 











bright, brief - as - a - blink 


denses a wallop in a short — 
space. ItwillhelpsellKimsuL . 


‘KIMSUL (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Insulation 


Be iis al il le lana a nc all a a i a i 

















How To Get 
More Insulation Profits Out of 


Stockroom and sales-floor space is 
valuable. KIMSUL* requires only a 
fraction as much as ordinary insula- 
tion. Reason: KIMSUL is compressed 
to 1/5th its original bulk, stretches 
to five times the packaged length 
without losing thickness... 

This compact form not only saves 
storage space, but also lowers cost of 
handling and delivery. You can load 
into the back of a customer’s car 
enough KIMSUL for an average attic. 
This often clinches a sale when your 
customer wants delivery “right away” 
—and eliminates trucking expense. 

KIMSUL sales are booming. Every 
homeowner can well afford this in- 
expensive, unrationed product. It 


Your Storage Space 





saves heat during fuel-rationed win- 
ters. Assures summer coolness—a BIG 
appeal now that travel restriction 
keeps folks home more. 

A powerful advertising campaign 
gives KIMSUL dealers full benefit of 
soaring demand for home insulation. 
These ads herald the spectacular facts 
about popular KIMSUL...tell how this 
blanket-type insulation pays for itself 
in year-round comfort and fuel sav- 
ings pronto... dramatizes the ease 
with which anyone can apply KIMSUL 
without special tools or experience. 
Presells your customers. 

Send coupon below for our repre- 
sentative. Let him show you how to 
make more profit with KIMSUL. 





and KIMSUL Selling Helps. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Building Insulation Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information on fast-selling KIMSUL Insulation 


AL-644 


[BERMAN 
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OME PARAGRAPHS in the cur- 
rent Book-of-the-Month Club 
News started me going on this 
one; references to Owen and 

Eleanor Lattimore, authors of “The 
Making of Modern China.” 

It happens I’ve never met Mrs. Lat- 
timore; but I’ve had an amazed admir- 
ation for her, ever since Lattimore 
told me the story of their honeymoon. 
I could get details wrong; especially 
in regard to Oriental geography. But 
the boldness and courage of an Amer- 
ican girl are the real points of the 
story. 

Lattimore knows Asia as few Amer- 
icans do. A good many “old China 
hands” won a reputation for knowing 
the East by living in the foreign clubs 
of the costal cities; but Lattimore 
knows the remote provinces and has 
lived the hard life of the interior. 
He’s crossed the “roof of the world” 
in the high Himalayas; where the 
experienced native traveler creeps for 
fifty yards or fifty feet up the steep 
slope of the pass, in the rarefied air, 
and then lies in the snow until he 
gets his breath again and until his 
heart stops pounding. Lattimore has 
literally lived on the “currency” of 
this remote area; tea mingled with 
bits of meat and pressed into bricks. 
If a traveler can get a fire going and 
some snow melted, he shaves a layer 
of the brick into the hot water and 
has both food and drink. These bricks 
have long been used in place of money 
in the area where Chinese, Turkish 
and Russian racial strains and inter- 
ests meet. 

In addition to this back-country 
experience, Lattimore was adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek in ’41-’42; and he’s 
long been Director of Pacific Relations 
in a special school at Johns Hopkins 
University. When I met him he im- 
pressed me as a lean, quiet young 
man; a combination of athlete and 
scholar. 

He at once made for a broad win- 
dow seat and with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion got his feet tucked beneath him, 
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in a position that would have me wild 
within two minutes. He said he’d sat 
on rugs in Mongol tents so much that 
the position had become natural; so 
when he could do so with out scandal- 
izing his hosts, he took the same posi- 
tion in America, too. In the course of 
the evening, and rather casually, he 
told the honeymoon story. 

It had been a rather usual Ameri- 
can courtship; and the plans were for 
a rather usual American wedding. 
Then Lattimore got word that he must 
return to China for several months; 
and, for some reason I’ve forgotten, 
he must go in from the South. Let’s 
say the plan was to cross Tibet and 
that the objective was Inner Mongolia; 
though on these points I’m subject to 
correction. My recollection is that he 
was to cross some Lamaist lands 
where foreign women are not permit- 
ted to enter. Lattimore explained 
these things gently to the bride elect 
and said of course they’d have to put 
the wedding off until he returned. 

Of course nothing! As I recall it, 
the young lady, too, had lived in the 
Orient and knew exactly what she was 
letting herself in for. In any event 
she countered with the plan that 
they’d be married at once and that 
she’d come in from the North through 
Siberia and meet her husband in Inner 
Mongolia. 

No need to describe the arguments 
or to say who won. They studied 
maps; found a Mongol town marked 
as having a radio station. This seemed 
the right place to meet; not only on 
account of the radio but also because 
the town was on a main caravan trail 
or whatever it’s called. So they were 
married and began their different 
parts of this amazing wedding trip. 

Lattimore had gotten little more 
than started when he was arrested as 
a suspicious looking foreigner and was 
thrown into an especially foul jail. It 
took him a week or more to talk his 
way out; and he spent additional 
weeks in making the remainder of 
this heartbreaking trip and getting 
his official mission completed. Even- 
tually he battled his way through the 
bitter cold to the village on the map; 





by Robert ¥. Kerr 
va 


found no bride there. The radio 
station, yes; but it was a feeble affair 
that always broke down before a 
message could be sent or received. 
There Lattimore was; cut off from 
the rest of the world, rapidly going 
wild with anxiety but unable to do 
anything except wait. It was the one 
point in the wilds of inner Asia where 
he could hope to meet Mrs. Lattimore. 

Meanwhile the lady had gotten into 
Siberia and had reached the border 
of Outer Mongolia without too much 
trouble. In timé, as she had expected, 
a caravan of merchants showed up; 
hooded sleighs, drawn by tough Si- 
berian ponies. Each man drove one 
sleigh; led another behind him. Mrs. 
Lattimore eventually persuaded the 
leader to take her along; won the 
argument chiefly because of a man- 
power shortage. If the lady would 
drive a sleigh. ... Well, the lady 
would, rather than not go; though 
this increased the suffering from the 
cold. The temperature was running 
some forty degrees below zero. Mrs. 
Lattimore, muffled in furs and with 
her feet in a sheepskin bag, sat on a 
cargo of kitchen matches and battled 
the stubborn and foul tempered Si- 
berian pony. The trip seemed end- 
less. 

One afternoon, when Lattimore was 
hanging by the eyebrows to the last 
remnants of his sanity, a strange 
man appeared in the doorway of the 
smoky tavern and addressed the hap- 
hazard group of Chinese, Tartars, 
Mongols and what-not like a mass 
meeting. He spoke a dialect Latti- 
more understood. 

“Ts there are foreigner here,” he 
asked, “who is not a Russian?” 

“Yes,” said Lattimore; his heart in 
his throat. 

“Then,” said the stranger, “I got 
a woman for you!” 

... The Club News, speaking of 
the Lattimores and their book, “The 
Making of Modern China,” says that 
“a more understanding pair of am- 
bassadors no people could possibly 
have.” There’s a copy of the book 
here on my desk. I chime in with my 
own modest agreement. 
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OU can’t beat American Fence 
for farmer demand! 
Why? Top-notch quality, for one 
hing. Proven durability and econ- 




















my, for another. And not to be for- 
ptten is the fact that consistent, 
teady advertising to your customers 
iteps them sold on the name, quality 
ad economy of American Fence. 
This advertising has recently been 
ging. your customers to order fence 
ww for future needs . . . to get their 
ders in, so that it will be easier for 








you to distribute American Fence 
fairly as you get it. You’ve done a fine 
job on this so far. And we know it. 
But there still isn’t enough Ameri- 
can Fence being made to satisfy all 
demands. We know that, too. So 
maybe our free booklet on “How to 


Make Your Fences Last Longer” 
would be a good thing to send out to 
your fence customers. We’ll be glad 
to send you copies if you'll just men- 
tion the matter to our representative 


on his next call . . . or write direct 
to our nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMERICAN FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Chemicals and Glues... 
two postwar certainties for 


_~— 











Few are the things in the postwar 
building field that can be predicted 
with absolute certainty. But among 
these few will be the wider demand 
for chemically protected lumber 
and for greater use of plywood and 
other glued lumber products. 


Customers of tomorrow—trained 
to expect more from such war-born 
developments as _ termite-proofing 
of army and navy buildings and the 
sensational new military uses of 
plywood—will expect similar chem- 
ical-and-glue advancements in their 
new homes, farm buildings, and 
other structures built of lumber. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
and I. F. Laucks, Inc., have done 





their own postwar planning so that 
you may be in a better position to 
do yours. Formerly two separate 
organizations, Monsanto, a major 
producer of chemicals and plastics, 
and Laucks, “‘America’s Glue Head- 
quarters,”’ both are now united. 


This means a breadth of experi- 
ence and of research and production 
facilities in chemicals-and-glues 
previously unapproached in the 
forest-products industry. And that 
in turn means you can count on be- 
ing kept fully apace with the great 
developments expected by the pub- 
lic in chemically treated lumber and 
in new uses of plywood and other 
glue-construction applications. 


I. F. LAUCKS, INC. 
Consult LAUCKS — 








MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 


MONSANTO 


America’s Glue Headquarters 


In U. S.—911 Western Ave., 
Seattle 4; 











1700 South Second Street 
St. Lovis 4, Mo. 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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6N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2; 
859 E. 60th St., Los Angeles 1. 


In Canada—l. F. Laucks, Ltd., 
Granville Island, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Hercules-Laux- Merritt, 
Ltd., Stanbridge, Quebec 
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Vacations-- 
War or 
\o War 
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A friend of ours named Charlie just finished a vacation of two weeks. 
Charlie usually takes three weeks, but thought that this year, since the 
only vacations a lot of his neighbors’ boys are getting is evacuation to 
a military hospital from the Normandy beach head, or the Italian 
peninsula or the Marianas, that it would be a little more appropriate 
to cut the vacation down a little. Charlie is a stickler for a vacation, 
war or no war. Says every man does a lot better at his job if he can 
get entirely away from it for a few weeks in the summer. Gives him 
a fresh grip on things—new energy. Nothing like a change of scenery, 
a break in routine. 


Charlie is a senior executive in a large manufacturing concern. He 
works long hours, and works them every day, what with labor diffh- 
culties, shortage of office help and wartime restrictions. He began to 
look pretty tired the last three months, and his doctor agreed with 
him that he should take a vacation, war or no war. Charlie talked a 
lot about the vacation he was going to have, and all the fun he 
expected to get out of it. He talked so much that we thought his 
conscience was bothering him, and that he was trying to justify the 
idea to himself and everyone who knows him. 


We rode home with him two weeks ago last Saturday afternoon. 
He looked very tired, but there was a sparkle in his eye. The vaca- 
tion was on. “No,” said Charlie, “‘] don’t know exactly what I'm 
going to do. Just have an idea. I'll know by Monday night.” 


Charlie started by going hunting on Monday morning. His hunting 
took him to the OCD office, a cleaning and pressing shop, a sandwich 
shop, a carpenter's office and to the cemetery. At the OCD office he 
discovered that the chairman of the Fifth War Bond Drive was short 
35 canvassers. He found the cleaner and presser two weeks behind, 
because he could get no help. He found that the sandwich shop needed 
noon help to feed a lot of workers from a light manufacturing plant 
making war materials. The cemetery power lawnmower had not moved 
for a month, because there was no one to run it. The carpenter needed 
a helper before he could proceed with the next stage of building the 
new community Honor Roll for men in the service. 


We rode down with Charlie this morning. The vacation is all over. 
Charlie's pants fit a little loose at the waist, but his face was full and he 
looked refreshed. Mowing the cemetery lawn and helping the car- 
penter had given him a good sun tan. Oh, yes, the Honor Roll is 
finished, and a credit to the community. Surprising, said Charlie, how 
much fun you can get out of brushing other people's clothes, and putting 
them in bags after they are pressed. Interesting, too, to find out how 
to handle people over the counter in a pressing shop, and to learn what 
a bus boy and a dishwasher has to know. Every block in the com- 
munity was covered on the Bond Drive. Charlie took care of that 
at night, with some new volunteer help. 


Yes, Charlie took pay—good pay for everything but the Bond work, 
then bought some additional Bonds with the earnings. Charlie still 
believes in a vacation, a change of scenery—war or no war. 










PLUS- ABILITY 


cives WEATHERWOOD 


AN EXTRA VALUE 


That Makes Weatherwood 
Insulation Mean More! 
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Extra value . . . that is the demand today—and 
Weatherwood* answers with ‘Plus-abilities” in 
products which create extra sales possibilities—all 
combined in one material to meet the challenge of 
a building industry that expects more than ever 
before—and gets it in Weatherwood. 


Here is insulation and more—more for the money 
... beauty... fuel savings... decoration... sound 
absorption... and many more services combined 
in one material. These are things every architect, 
builder, contractor and consumer want .. . things 
that give every Weatherwood dealer an “edge” 
on the market. #Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


ag > BUILDING BOARD 


STRUCTURAL 4 GON % PLUS-ABILITY 
PLUS-ABILITY , y. 














“‘Plus-ability’? Steps In ... with 
Weatherwood Building Board—goeson 
fast—covers a lot of area—provides at- 
tractive surface. Combines insulation 
with saving time and money. 


Plastered Walls Can Do MoreforYou 
— Weatherwood furnishes a sturdy plas- 
ter base, keeps down wind leakage, heat 
leakage and sound transmission. 


Today’s Economy Way—Here’s where 
Weatherwood Sheathing “‘Plus-ability” 
comes into play with its 3-way service: 
1—Insulates; 2—Sheathes; 3—Braces. 
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Manufacturers of Building and Industrial Products Since 1901 
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The invasion is off to a good 
start. Military men say no more 
than this; remind us that the hard 
fighting is ahead. At no time since 
this country won the battle of pro- 
duction and defeated the sub- 
marine has there been any doubt 
about the final outcome. But 
leaders don't say WHEN the war 
will end. 

Don’t expect that picture to be- 
come clear immediately. Perhaps 
by August or a little sooner we 
should have a good perspective; 
should be able to guess the war pattern accurately 
enough to take steps in regard to the tapering off of 
munitions and the stepping up of civilian goods. 


Meanwhile, war production is being maintained 
or even increased. There’s always a time lag be- 
tween production and battle-field delivery; and this 
must be bridged by European stock-piling. At the 
fastest, it takes about seven weeks to get goods 
from factory to invasion point. 


Hence a seven-week supply is the very minimum 
reserve; and to be at all safe it must be many times 
this much. Military men have a saying something 
like this: ‘Enough is always too little.’ Munitions 
are being used now at a tremendous rate. 


So the guess about change-over from munitions 
to civilian goods has been moved up; from mid- 
summer to October or November. It's still a guess; 
will depend upon the course of events. Better count 
on four months of munitions manufacture at the 
present, or even at higher, levels. 


A 





Amended L-335, 


now being put into effect, is evidence 
of mounting government needs for 
lumber; otherwise the rules wouldn't 
have been changed. Directly and in- 
directly, the war is taking three-quar- 
ters of current lumber production. 


See Page 32 for complete details 











But there will be changes in the KIND of goods 
the Army asks for. Example: It must repair damage 
in the footsteps of the scorched-earth specialists; 
will need dock machinery, cranes, locomotives, elec- 
tric generators and the like, in addition to artillery 
and explosives. 


All this is important to you in arranging your own 
plans. Few signs that lumber restrictions will be 
relaxed soon. Note that in addition to the domestic 
uses familiar to us there is quite evidently an accu- 
mulation of American lumber stock piles in Europe. 
_ Two thousand carloads of lumber were needed 
in rebuilding the docks at Naples, so they could be 
used by the Allied Armies. It's clear enough that 
this lumber was ready, near at hand; was not 
shipped from the U. S. after the need developed. 
Reasonable to suppose such supplies are large and 
are growing larger. 

Lumber retailers MAY be more interested in the 
supply of certain collateral lines, at the moment, 
than they are in the supply of lumber. That sounds 
abnormal and is. Lumbermen can’t get back to 
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normal business until they have normal lumber 
stocks. But, during an emergency, they CAN make 
out with limited stocks. 


Retailers have shifted, more or less temporarily, 
to collateral lines; right now are seriously concerned 
over the supply of these items. For this reason 
they're most anxious to know about the change- 
back to the production of civilian supplies. 


Postponement of the change-back may not be so 
serious as retailers think. Serious enough, to be 
sure. While it seems like saying both yes and no 
to the same question, the general change-back may 
be delayed and yet dealers may get more of the 
goods they want. 


It turns on the fact that while the Armed Forces 
are asking as much in total quantity they’re asking 
for different items. This explains the current cut- 
backs; will explain a cautious return, short of gen- 
eral reconversion, to civilian goods manufacture 
even before the Nazis take it on the lam. Some 
goods in which you're interested will be somewhat 
easier this summer. 


Strikes seem to be abating. Unluckily our in- 
dustry has one of the country’s intransigent labor 
areas. Observers in the Northwest are not too 
hopeful of lasting peace. Leaders are working for 
a reasonable settlement basis; and battle news and 
casualty lists have a sobering effect. 


All direct mill shipments of southern pine lumber 
must be accompanied by a tally card showing point 
of origin of the shipment and a complete description 
of the lumber; species, number of pieces, size, length 
and the like. Amdt. 3, 2nd RMPR No. 19. 


Office of Civilian Requirements says its recent 
survey indicates that more than 800,000 families are 
prepared to build homes for themselves as soon as 
materials and labor are available. You have to go 
back nearly twenty years to discover a bigger build- 
ing year than that. 


The War Production Board states that ‘the very 
high level of demand for new houses points toward 
a market in the construction industry which should 
remain strong over a considerable period of years.” 


Forest Industries Committee on Timber Valuation . 
and Taxation, 1319 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued an analysis of the timber in- 
come provisions of the 1943 Revenue Act. This was 
prepared by Chas. W. Briggs, an outstanding au- 
thority. Copies are available on request. 


Volume of national construction has increased, 
for the first time in 2] months; a small increase but 
at least measurable. Estimates for the year, how- 
ever, are less than half the 1943 figure. 
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ORE THAN A HUNDRED 
years ago the great Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall said, “The power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” That 


prediction is on its way toward 
coming true today. Certain inequal- 
ities that have grown up in our tax 
system are costing the Nation bil- 
lions of dollars a year in potential 
taxes. More than that, these in- 
equalities are threatening the very 
life of independent business—both 
big and little. 

Already the lines of battle are 
being drawn between two opposing 
philosophies of business—privately 
owned enterprise on the one hand 
and the cooperative businesses (or 
“co-ops” as they are popularly 
called) on the other. 

As business men see it, the chief 
point of difference between the two 
systems lies in the preferential sub- 
sidies that government has long 
given the co-ops—and the most ag- 
gravating of these many subsidies 
is exemption from federal income 
and excess profits taxes. 

Under this tax exemption, the co- 
ops have recently become the fast- 
est growing of all businesses in the 
United States. Recent figures is- 
sued by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration disclose that 10,450 farmer 
cooperatives did $3,750,000,000 of 
business in the 1942-43 marketing 
season—a gain of 33.1 percent over 
1941-42. 

Further, the cooperatives are in- 
vading every line of business in 
their expanding program. They are 
engaged in manufacturing of many 
kinds, in oil well drilling and pe- 
troleum refining; they operate lum- 
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ber and coal yards, grain elevators, 
packing houses, stores, printing 
plants, newspapers, telephone com- 
panies, banks, insurance companies, 
even undertaking establishments. 
A recent investigation of a cross 
section of consumer cooperatives 
showed that 13.6 percent of them 
were actively engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

The cooperative movement is a 
century old this year. It was a 
hundred years ago that the hungry 
weavers of Rochdale (England) 
conceived the idea of buying and 
selling together. It was a good 
idea. It still is. In pure coopera- 
tion, as in pure trade unionism, 
there was a basic idea that could 
benefit millions of men. 

The co-ops came to America some 
thirty or forty years ago. It was 
still a good idea. Little farmers 
joined together to sell their produce 
at prices better than any individ- 
ual, selling alone, could hope to get. 
Little farmers, joining together, 
could buy needed supplies in car- 
load lots rather than in the small 
quantities that each would normally 
buy alone. 

Many people looked upon the 
movement as the savior of a declin- 
ing agriculture. Congress gener- 
ously passed laws to foster the 
speedier growth of cooperation. 
These were some of them: 

1. The Capper-Volstead Act of 
1922, which set up the system and 
declared that a cooperative of farm- 
ers or fruit growers should not be 
considered a monopoly, whatever it 
might do, unless an unfriendly Sec- 
retary of Agriculture declared it 


== THE FREE 
pias TAX RIDE 


to be such. 

2. The Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929, creating the Federal 
Farm Board, followed by the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933, creating the 
Farm Credit Administration, to 
lend money on highly favorable 
terms to cooperatives. 

3. The Robinson-Patman Act of 
1936, which exempted cooperatives 
from the prohibition that forbade 
other businesses to pay rebates and 
discounts. 

4. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration Act, of 1935, 
calling for “recognition and en- 
couragement” to cooperatives— 
which is widely interpreted by 
Washington to mean “preference” 
in the purchase of commodities for 
the Government and in the sale of 
surplus war goods. 

5. The AAA Act of 1938, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to help cooperatives get special 
rates for the transportation of 
products. 

6. The Securities Act of 1933, 
which declared in effect that coop- 
eratives could sell their securities 
without the formality of obtaining 
SEC approval. 

7. Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which specifically 
exempted cooperatives of farmers 
and fruit growers from all payment 
of federal income and excess profits 
taxes. 

These are a few examples of the 
statutory favors that the Congress 
has prodigally bestowed upon the 
numerous cooperatives. 
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What has this preferential treat- 
ment meant to the co-ops? To find 
out, one need only to look at the 
books of the super-cooperatives— 
for there is recorded a story of in- 
credible growth. 

In Minnesota, a grain elevator 
company was started, cooperatively, 
with $30,000 of borrowed capital. 
Five and a half years later, in the 
autumn of 1943, it reported a net 
worth of $4,300,000, reserves of 
$1,051,000, assets of more than 
$23,000,000, and net profits for a 
year of $2,000,000. It proudly 
shows a five-year profit record of 
$3,453,873—on which not a penny 
of federal income tax has ever been 
paid. But a privately-owned grain 
elevator company that made two 
millions last year, would be paying 
Uncle Sam about a million and a 
half in taxes this year. 

In Missouri, a “cooperative of 
cooperatives” owns today—by its 








own printed statement—$9,000,000 
worth of oil wells, refineries, feed 
mills, canneries and soy bean 
plants. Its common stock (the vot- 
ing stock) is in the names of little 
local consumer co-ops. Its preferred 
stock is offered to the public in four 
percent, non-cumulative shares at 
$25 each—and these shares will, it 
is implied by the co-ops own pros- 
pectus, finance oil well drilling and 
the purchase of petroleum refiner- 
ies. No SEC approval is required 
for cooperative shares; the law ex- 
empts approval of “any security is- 
sued by a farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociation.” 

In New York, the manager of a 
huge cooperative exchange, whose 


$2,000,000 of 1943 profits is being 
added to working capital while the 
members get “participation certifi- 
cates,” stated in the introduction to 
his annual report: 

. “It is very fitting that we should 
examine this cooperative—not so 
much’ from the standpoint of what 
it is doing in the war, as from the 
standpoint of how it is standing up 
as an institution under the impact 
of the war; and what its condition 
is likely to be when the war ends 
and we enter into the period of 
reconstruction.” 

In other words, while private en- 
terprise is paying the cost of the 
war through the highest taxes we 
have ever known—while private 
business in buying the guns and 
tanks and planes and ships that our 
boys at the front must have to win 
the war—the cooperatives are sit- 
ting on the sidelines figuring not 
what they can do to help the United 


Some businesses 
pay 80% in taxes 
while others get off 
Scot free . . Why? 


States to victory but how they can 
pile up their profits to dominate the 
business scene when the war is over. 

These are the prime examples se- 
lected from the 588 super-coopera- 
tives that have come into being in 
the past ten years or so. They rep- 
resent the new phase of the co-op 
movement—the phase that is most 
menacing to independent enterprise. 

A. G. Black, until recently gov- 
ernor of the Government’s Farm 
Credit Administration, has said: 
“In the postwar period it is entirely 
possible that farmers’ purchasing 
cooperatives will extend their activ- 
ities even further back toward the 
sources of supply of their raw ma- 
terial ... may become large manu- 
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facturers of farm machinery ... 
may even go so far as to own their 
own steel plants and the coal mines 
to run the steel plants.” 

That is already happening. Co- 
ops have recently acquired coal 
mines and farm machinery factor- 
ies—and enterprises that used to 
pay taxes under private manage- 
ment have become tax-free under 
cooperative ownership. 

In public the co-ops deny that 
their profits are profits at all. What 
other businesses call profits are, in 
the phraseology of cooperation, 
“savings” or “net margins’. And 
such savings, the cooperatives add, 
cannot be taxed—though the sav- 
ings dollar and the profit dollar are 
made by the same identical proc- 
esses of buying and selling goods 
and services. Further, it is said, 
such “savings” belong to the mem- 
bers of the co-op. 

But no member can lay hands on 
these “savings” dollars in the rap- 
idly growing super co-ops. He can 
have a share of patronage stock, 
which next year may pay a meager 
dividend, but the actual cash is used 
to pyramid the capital structure of 
the cooperative, so that it can buy 
out more of its struggling, heavily 
taxed competitors in private busi- 
ness. 

The joker in this whole incred- 
ible situation is that most business 
men seem to know nothing about it. 
It is high time that lumber dealers 
and all other business men open 
their eyes and inquire into this sys- 
tem that is leading toward a new 
social order. 

The fight is beginning. Indepen- 
dent business is mobilizing its pow- 
ers against the cohorts of the 
co-ops, and has found an articulate 
standard bearer in the National 
Tax Equality Assn., which was or- 
ganized less than a year ago to 
study inequalities in taxes on be- 
half of business men of the United 
States. 

As the NTEA sees it, tax inequali- 
ties form the basic issue in the cur- 
rent strife. These spokesmen are 
directing no barbs against the prin- 
ciple of cooperative business, nor do 
they militate for reduction of taxes 
levied on privately owned busi- 
nesses. Officers of the association 
say: 

“If the cooperatives can compete 
with private business on equal 
terms and do a better job for the 
public, then the cooperatives should 
dominate the business scene. But 
we insist that they compete on equal 
terms—equal taxes, equal opportu- 
nity, and with equal justice.” 
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There’s a Market on Main Stree 


Main street—the heart of the shopping district—in hundreds of small and medium-sized towns offers a tremendous market to lumber 
and building materials dealers. Thousands of retailers will remodel their stores and expand their facilities as soon as wartime restric- 


UMBERMEN AND BUILDING 

material dealers serving me- 
dium and large city markets will 
find it of advantage to look early 
into the sales prospects that are 
now opening up among the large 
number of retail stores in their 
communities. 

If U. S. Department of Com- 
merce estimates are correct, re- 
tailing will have the tremendous 
task in post-war years to move 
$80,000,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise across its counters. This is 
practically double the retail share 
of the nation’s business in 1939 
and will require an approximate in- 
crease of 33 1/3 percent in store 
facilities. 

To give some figures: The maga- 
zine Chain Store Age estimates that 
chain stores will spend near $500,- 
000,000 for post-war expansion. A 
survey of department store plans 
by the Department Store Econom- 
ist, indicates probable expenditures 
of $1,000,000,000. More specifically 
82 percent of the larger department 
stores will make general struc- 
tural changes. These changes will 
affect exteriors in 85 percent of the 
cases and interiors in 62 per cent. 
Air conditioning is to be installed 
in 53 percent of the answering 
stores. New counters will be re- 
quired for added displays, lunch 
rooms, etc. About 94 percent of the 
stores need re-painting and 15 per- 
cent contemplate opening new 
branches. 

Lumbermen, in order to deal in- 
telligently with this large, future 
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tions are lifted. 


demand for building materials must 
have the answer to three questions: 

(1) What does a 33 1/3 percent 
volume increase of retail business 
mean expressed in terms of build- 
ing materials? 

(2) What is the resulting de- 
mand likely to develop? 

(3) How can individual lumber- 
men and building material dealers 
secure for themselves their equit- 
able share of the business? 

When retail men talk of addi- 
tional facilities they think of floor 
space first of all to handle more 
customers and provide room so that 
they will stay longer in the store. 
Next in order follows length of 
counter frontage and, third, the 
necessary equipment that moves the 
crowd through the store. Walls and 
roofs and accessories to these 
three, of more interest in recent 
years because of the growing reali- 
zation of the advantages of air- 
conditioning to retailing. Also there 
is a wide demand for more show 
window space. 

New floor space is to be gained 
in several ways. Some stores con- 
template the removal of their serv- 
ice departments and storage facili- 
ties from their main buildings to 
annexes and use of the resulting 
space for sales floors. Some will 
add new floors; others have secured 
adjoining buildings. Fire proof 
construction of floors and separat- 
ing walls is likely to be the rule in 
all larger buildings. Estimating 
that existing floor facilities are able 
to take care of a large part of the 


expected increase in customer traf- 
fic, it is likely that the actual addi- 
tions will not exceed 15 percent. 
However, there is hardly a retail 
store of any size that will not have 
need for flooring materials of one 
kind or another shortly after the 
war is ended, if not before. 

The demand for partitioning, 
counters, trim, wall covering, shelv- 
ing and similar articles of lumber 
is bound to be very heavy. Larger 
stores have been compelled to make 
extensive adjustments of their vari- 
ous departments during the war, to 
take care of changing space needs. 
In the case of small stores, closed 
down as the result of the war, built- 
in fixtures have been removed and 
often destroyed. Remodelling of 
stores, large and small, will be gen- 
eral. While a large part of the new 
display fixtures will be bought from 
factories the lion’s share of this 
business is bound to go to local con- 
tractors buying their lumber local- 
ly. Many of the large stores have 
their own carpenter staff to take 
care of minor alterations. 

Considerable amounts of lumber 
will also be required to encase and 
support escalators and air condi- 
tioning ducts, to hide plumbing fix- 
tures, and to decorate and partition 
show rooms. 

Chain stores have favored of late 
large one story basement struc- 
tures, at least in the medium sized 
cities, allowing for a wide expanse 
of floor requiring a corresponding 
expanse of roof. Many of the new 


annexes of the department stores 
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Above: Improved display windows require building materials such as glass, plywood, etc. 
Right: The neat appearance of this exclusive dress shop was achieved by liberal use of 
plywood, and modern lighting fixtures. 


may follow similar simple lines, but 
in many cases the selection of wall 
and roofing materials will be pre- 
determined by the existing build- 
ings. At any rate, lumbermen can 
expect a considerable demand for 
roofing and wall materials from 
this source while their paint de- 
partments can look upon every old 
and new retail store as a potential 
large customer. 

Suitable properties are — being 
bought now where prices are still 
reasonable. Many stores have 
signed leases with an eye upon post- 
war extension and a large number 
have gone already so far as to draw 
up architectural plans, “making 
concessions for flexibility” to take 
care of unforeseen emergencies. 

Work on these projects will be 
started when materials and labor 
become available. Estimates of the 
probable duration of this activity 
differ. Taking the timing of sev- 
eral of the larger stores for an ex- 
ample architectural plans should be 
sufficiently advanced to permit bid- 
ding of contractors within a year 
or so, certainly before the actual 
ending of the war. Estimates will 
be called for as soon as conditions 
permit and prices become sufficient- 
ly stabilized to encourage action. 
For the rest, stores will let them- 
selves be guided by the reaction of 
their customers. Most executives 


allow about two years immediately 
following the war for a period of 
rapid expansion, when expediency, 
rather than sound planning, may 
often dictate building policies. This 


is to be succeeded by a possible 
three years of sustained building of 
new stores and structures to last 
into the future. 

Most of this business will reach 
lumbermen and material dealers 
through building contractors and 
architects. Some is likely to go di- 
rect, in the case of such retail con- 
cerns who operate their own archi- 
tectural departments, buy their own 
materials and _ sub-contract for 
labor. Much wood for alterations 
will be bought direct. 

However, the building material 
dealer will remain an important cog 
on the wheel, even in the case where 
the contract goes ultimately to a 
contractor. In fact, cooperation be- 
tween the building contractors and 
the lumber dealer can be made a 
most effective business-getter in 
dealing with this situation. 

Store owners, in laying their 
plans for the future, are very much 
interested in the use of modern 
materials. Architectural designs 
are featuring modernity and it is 
the building material dealer and his 
manufacturer to whom store own- 
ers must look for guidance in this 
respect. It can be provided without 
hindering contractors in their ef- 
forts to obtain business by bring- 
ing to the notice of store executives 
what dealers have to offer. 

Most building material dealers 
have one or the other novelty to 
show of which they have more or 
less exclusive control within their 
district. If it can be fitted to the 
needs of the modern retail store 
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this is the time when its claims 


should be advanced. Stores may buy 
the item, if it is obtainable now, 
and employ it during the interval 
between now and the coming of 
peace. It will be part of their post- 
war planning if they find it to their 
liking. 

Lumbermen can aid their con- 
tractor friends and help them in 
obtaining their share of this large 
business by providing them with 
samples, sales manuals, and use of 
the manufacturers’ service facili- 
ties in drawing plans and making 
estimates, as the time arrives. 

Right now the larger retail store 
organizations are likely to be more 
interested in talking to the build- 
ing material dealer than their less 
important competitors. It is not al- 
ways easy to establish who is the 





Letters 


man to see in their case. 
are best addressed to the firm, 
where they can be expected to be 
routed to the right department. 
Where personal calls are made, the 
purchasing agent is most often the 


port of first call. He may direct 
the caller to the interested depart- 
ment or even to the president him- 
self, according to the type of ma- 
terial that is offered. 

If the dealer should be inter- 
ested in introducing a novelty-ma- 
terial, with an eye to building a 
large market for it among the re- 
tailers in his city, the best move 
is to offer it first to the largest 
stores in the town. They may not 
be interested in adopting the article 
if it is in use already by many small 
stores, unless it happens to be an 
item of general utility where its 
wide use is by itself a reeommenda- 
tion. 
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Rochester Citizens 
Plan Their 


Future 
Homes 


| COOPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 





among the building interests in 

Rochester, N. Y. to stimulate 

and crystallize postwar home 
building activity was inaugurated 
on June 1 after several weeks of 
intensive preparation. The cam- 
paign is the project of the Home 
Builders Association of Rochester, 
an organization formed about three 
months ago, and consisting of 40 
members and 30 associate mem- 
bers. 

Members are local home building 
contractors, while associate mem- 
bers are retail lumber dealers, fi- 
nancial institutions, realtors, and 
other interests connected with 
home building. 

The campaign will be conducted 
in the form of a series of six to 
eight lectures. It has been under- 
written with subscriptions from 
members totalling about five thou- 
sand dollars. The money is being 
used for publicity, rental of halls 
and other expenses incidental to 
conducting the lectures. 

J. Raymond Tobin, executive sec- 
retary of the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation, stated that cooperation 
from all factors in the industry 
was spontaneous. The campaign 
embraces many ideas borrowed 
from the Home Planners Institute 
originated in Portland, Ore., later 
adopted in Denver, Colo.,-and ex- 
plained in detail by W. C. Bell at 
most of the 1944 conferences of re- 
tail lumbermen. 

It departs essentially from the 
Home Planners Institute program 
in that no classes will be held. Mr. 
Tobin stated that the idea is not to 
try to make building experts out 
of prospects, but to acquaint them 
with the broad fundamental prin- 
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ciples of home building. Thus, the 
campaign has been defined and ad- 
vertised as a lecture series on post- 
war home planning. 

Lumbermen are playing an ac- 
tive part in the campaign, with 
Whiting B. Morse of the Wm. B. 
Morse Lumber Co., and Stuart M. 
Frame of the Crouch & Beahan Co., 
members of the public relations 
committee, and Paul Collier, secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermens Association, actively 
but unofficially interested. 

The first meeting, held on June 
1, was an overwhelming success in 
point of attendance and interest. 
The extreme gratifying attendance 
was due mostly to the efforts of 
Jerry Haley, Paul Collier’s assis- 
tant, who was chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. Haley’s first move 
was to commission a local advertis- 
ing agency to handle all publicity 
under his direction. At Haley’s 
suggestion a seal was designed 
similar to that used by the Denver 
Home Planners Institute. Placards 
for use in the lobbies of public 
buildings were prepared as were 
window cards. These were in evi- 
dence practically everywhere, fea- 
turing the seal and the name of the 
lecturer at the first meeting, E. G. 
Gavin, Editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Newspaper advertising and edi- 
torial support was arranged. For 
three weeks preceding the first lec- 
ture members and associate mem- 
bers devoted all of their newspaper 
advertising to stimulating interest 
in the lecture series, using the seal 
and the picture of the first lecturer 
in the series. 

More than 750 Rochester men 
and women interested in building 
postwar homes were in attendance 
when secretary Tobin called the 
meeting to order. 

After a brief patriotic observ- 
ance, Mr. Tobin expressed his 
gratification and that of the asso- 
ciation at the size and character 
of the audience, and introduced the 
city manager and other city offi- 
cers, and the committee chairmen. 
He announced that the subject for 
the evening “Your Postwar Home,” 
was intended to give some facts 
about the postwar home, and intro- 
duced Mr. Gavin, the speaker. 

“T am going to tell you my whole 
story in thirty seconds,” said the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editor, 
“then spend the rest of my time 
proving it to you. The postwar 
home will have more livability and 
comfort than the homes of the past, 
but it will differ very, very little 
in form and appearance from the 
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last of the prewar homes. Contrary 
to what some of you might have 
read in Sunday supplements and 
pulp magazines, and contrary to 
what some of you might have heard 
from the lips of some radio com- 
mentators the postwar home will 
not be a structure in which you 
can push a button and orient the 
house to the sun, lift the roof and 
create a sun deck, cook meals by 
remote control, do away with heat- 
ing plants, and accomplish all man- 
ner of fantastic things that might 
have you bewildered or even scared 
to live in.” 

Mr. Gavin then said that the 
prewar house was a carefully 
evolved habitation that we have 
spent 200 years developing, and 
that the incident of a war, which 
stops all civilian progress, cannot 
reasonably, and in the face of 
evidence to the contrary, be ex- 
pected to produce revolutionary de- 
velopments in housing, economics, 
sociology, civics or any other hu- 
man activity. He then traced the 
highlights of the development of 
home architecture from the wig- 
wams of the Pilgrims in 1620 to 
the present, and stated that all of 
this development has stemmed 
from advances and refinements in 
building materials. He followed 
with a rapid survey of the develop- 
ment of building materials, and 
what form these developments can 
be expected to take after the war, 
concluding again that the postwar 
home will provide greater livabil- 
ity, and certain modest evolution- 
ary changes in architecture, as dis- 
tinctive from revolutionary 
changes. 

In concluding, Mr. Gavin dwelt 
on the role that American industry 
will play in that part of the war 
which necessarily will have to be 
fought at home after the shooting 
stops. He indicated the role the 
home building industry will play 
in absorbing hundreds of thou- 
sands of returning veterans and 
war industry workers, and pointed 
to the essentiality of home owner- 
ship as the backbone of the Amer- 
ican way of living. 

Following the lecture a number 
of questions were answered. The 
next lecture was announced for 
June 19. Following that meeting, 
activity will be suspended until fall. 
Subsequent lectures will deal with 
specific subjects, such as financing, 
room design,®interior decorating, 
landscaping, or others which will 
bethosen from time to time as ma- 
jor interests of the audiences are 
determined. * * 
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advertisement announced 


This newspaper tore to the public. 


the new s 


TUART C. CAMPBELL, of 

Campbell & Summerhayes, lum- 
ber, building material and paint 
dealers, Louisville, a concern which 
recently opened a specialty paint 
store at 421 East Market street, 
several miles from the company’s 
west end location, remarked that 
for May the branch store meant 
an increase of 60 percent in paint 
sales. The store was opened 
May 5. 

Of course considerable time, at- 
tention and expense were put into 
letting the public know about the 
new store. It was advertised in 
the Louisville newspapers, by di- 
rect mail, and a calendar carrying 
a message for the paint store was 
sent to 400 customers. Statements 
sent out also carried a message. 
Operating just 24 days in May 
1944, paint sales were 60 percent 
larger than in the entire month of 
May 1943. 

The new specialty paint store is 
located close to the center of truck- 
ing activity in Louisville, where 
many farm trucks, country mer- 
chant trucks, etc., are delivering 
stuff, and hauling stuff back to the 
country daily. The company is 
making contact with a lot of truck- 
ers who are in position to bring 
orders to town and fill ’em. 

Mr. Campbell stated that the 
company was now seriously figur- 
ing on consolidating the paint busi- 
ness handled by its main office and 
yards, at 1420 Hemlock street, in 
the west end, with that of the spe- 
cialty paint store and handle all 
paint and allied sales through the 
paint store. 

The paint store is 25x80 feet, 
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Uptown 


Boosts 


Paint Store 
Sales 60% 





Interior view of the paint and specialty store operated by Campbell & Summerhayes in 
the main shopping district of Louisville. 


and uses the first floor only. 

Mr. Campbell stated that the 
company has been handling paints 
since 1938. The lumber business 
dates back to 1930, when it was 
purchased from the former Embry 
Lumber Co. 

In discussing reasons for estab- 
lishing the specialty paint store 
Mr. Campbell remarked that the 
lumber business was off about 50 
percent in volume, chiefly due to 
restrictions on building and build- 
ing material, and naturally he was 
figuring on something to increase 
volume of business. The paint 
store at the yard is too far from 
central, eastern and southeastern 
Louisville to draw more than neigh- 
borhood trade. Louisville has no 





north side, in that it is built south 
from the Ohio, but the south and 
east sides are big business pro- 
ducers. 

Ernest Horrell, manager of the 
paint department, since it was 
opened in 1938, was with Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass for eleven years, 
prior to coming with the company. 
He is in charge of the paint store, 
and has one assistant. 

The East Market street location 
of the specialty paint store is con- 
venient for all of the downtown or 
business district of Louisville; and 
the fine Highlands, Crescent Hill 
and River Road communities to the 
East, plus being in a thickly popu- 
lated part of the oldest section of 
Louisville. 
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ernment control officers are ask- 
ing lumbermen to give special 
attention to the current ”ship- 
ping lumber” picture. This as you 
know means boxing, crating and 
dunnage; the lumber used not in 
making but in transporting goods. 
Official estimates of the shipping 
lumber needed this year haven’t 
been changed much since they were 
first issued during the late winter. 
Those figures were published in 
this journal as they were given 
out; so they’re known to you. Offi- 
cials admit freely that the figures 
themselves are subject to wide 
‘changes; should the pattern of the 
war shift. But they are important 
as an index; so both sides of the 
lumber control desk—the industry 
side and the government side—ask 
lumbermen to keep careful watch of 
the shipping-lumber pattern. It is 
something of a key to future for- 
mulas of lumber control and of civ- 
ilian lumber distribution. 
Public-spirited producers, whole- 
salers and commission salesmen 
have been and in fact are now in a 
tough spot. They must furnish the 
lumber needed in the war effort; 
and this they have done. Their 
postwar interests center in the 
trade of civilian customers; but for 
many months there has not been 
enough lumber to furnish these 
civilian buyers even the amount 
they were lawfully entitled to pur- 
chase. Unless these buyers under- 
stand the situation, they may be- 
lieve that favoritism and even 
worse factors are getting in their 
dirty work. The more public spir- 
ited the distributor, the more he is 
exposed tothe mistaken idea that 


[erie LEADERS and gov- 


Demand for 


CRATING LUMBER 


Charts Wart Course 
by Robert Y. herr 


Washington Editor of the American Lumberman 


See page 36 for details about the use being made of 
crating lumber after it reaches its destination. 


he’s “letting his friends down.” 

Government control officials are 
equally anxious to have the whole 
lumber picture clear to the industry. 
Events have forced them to tighten 
control regulations; and at this 
time they are setting up an alloca- 
tions program that reaches into 
every lumber yard and _ touches 
every citizen. 

Both the distributors and the 
control officials agree that the item 
of shipping lumber is a good meas- 
uring stick with which to check the 
state of the industry. “This doesn’t 
mean,” said Alvin Hall, of the WPB 
Lumber division, “that we think 
our estimates of the amount of 
shipping lumber that will be used 
this year are exactly correct. If we 
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knew how much shipping lumber 
would be used the second half of 
this year we’d know the course the 
war is going to take. We don’t 
know that, and neither does any- 
body else. But we are certain that 
there is a close relation between the 
volume of shipping lumber used 
and the course the war will take. 
If you can make a good guess about 
either, you can guess the other.” 

Two reasons why boxing, crating 
and dunnage must be central in the 
lumber picture: 

In the first place, it’s the largest 
single drain upon lumber produc- 
tion. The lumber division esti- 
mated the figure for this year at 
seventeen billion feet. A number 
of officials, speaking off the record, 
put it at nineteen billion feet. The 
Division estimates total lumber 
production for this year at from 
thirty-two to thirty-four and a half 
billion feet. If these figures are 
correct, shipping lumber will ac- 
count in use for at least half the 
year’s lumber production. 

Bear in mind that this is “ship- 
ping lumber”; not total amounts 
used for war purposes. The official 
estimate is that the direct and indi- 
rect war uses of lumber will take 
more than three-quarters of the 
year’s production. About fifteen 
percent of this shipping lumber is 
used in packaging civilian goods 
for shipment to domestic markets. 
This year’s demand for boxing, 
crating and dunnage is some three- 
hundred percent greater than in 
pre-war years. 

In the second place, repeating an 
earlier statement, shipping lumber 
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does reflect the condition and state 
of the war. This is illustrated in a 
striking fashion by a chart, issued 
by the War Production board, 
showing lumber consumption from 
1940 to 1943, inclusive. 

Beginning in 1940, total lumber 
consumption rose rapidly until the 
middle of ’42 and then declined. 
Civilian construction increased 
slowly until late in ’41 and then de- 
clined. Military construction rose 
slowly in ’40 and ’41, then very rap- 
idly until the middle of ’42, then de- 
clined. The drop in military con- 
struction coincided with the drop in 
total lumber consumption. Civilian 
construction had turned downward 
even sooner. Factory lumber main- 
tained about a level line. Well, 
none of these things paralleled the 
rising effort and fury of the war. 
But shipping lumber did. When 
military construction tapered off, 
shipping lumber rose sharply. It’s 
easy to understand why. When can- 
tonments and munitions plants 
were completed, they “went into 
production;” turned out trained 
soldiers and fighting goods. These 
“products” were shipped overseas; 
and such shipments, of other goods 


or of men, called for shipping 
lumber. 

If the present invasion of Europe 
should meet but brief resistance, 
the export of battle munitions 
would presently decline. However, 
for various reasons, the Lumber 
Division expects heavier and still 
heavier shipments of men and ma- 
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terial. Lumber’ production is 
hardly holding its own. More ship- 
ping lumber; less total production. 
Answer, tightened regulations; 
specifically the allocations control 
program that is being set up at this 
time. 

Note a few figures, picked almost 
at random: Prior to the war, the 
lumber and timber basic products 
industry employed about 600,000 
wage earners. In April of this 
year, that number had declined to 
425,000. This is the chief reason, 
of course, for declining production. 
Lumber inventories have declined. 
During the past two years the 
withdrawals in excess of replace- 
ments have amounted to more than 
ten billion feet. Retail stocks took 
the worst beating; a decline of 66 
percent. So much for production 
and reserves. What about uses? It 
takes ten carloads of dunnage to 
load the average cargo ship; and 
this is in addition to the boxing and 
packaging. When American engi- 
neers restored the docks of Naples, 
after the retreating Nazis had de- 
stroyed them, they used two-thou- 
sand carloads of lumber. Consider 
how many more cities must be cap- 
tured, and restored! As we men- 
tioned before, the total direct and 
indirect military requirements of 
lumber this year will be more than 
three-quarters of all the require- 
ments recognized by the Lumber 
Division. 

Returning to boxing, crating and 
dunnage; what kind of stock is 
used for shipping lumber? Here 
is a quotation from a Department 
of Commerce report: “Lumber 
used for boxing, crating and dun- 
nage consists largely of 1-inch 
boards and 2-inch dimension, with 
a predominance of 1l-inch boards. 
To supply this large demand, 
changes will be necessary in cut- 
ting practices since normally less 
than a third of annual production 
consists of this type of lumber. In- 
creased production of boards in- 
volves the use of more labor, 
creates greater waste, and slows 
down over-all production thereby 
increasing costs.” 

Government control officials and 
industry leaders join in several 
suggestions and requests. The 
officials always ask for your 
cooperation; for they always need 
it. They ask you to be neither 
depressed nor indifferent nor in- 
furiated. We’ve gotten along, so 
far; not as well as we could wish 
but better than we had reason to 
expect. These officials are them- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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(This discussion of “The Open Plan” for the small 
house after the war was begun in the last issue of AMERI- 
. CAN LUMBERMAN.) 


The freedom of planning the house after the 
war is not limited to the interior arrangement. 
Indeed to do so would greatly hinder the advan- 
tages of the open plan. The space must flow 
freely both inside the house and outside the 
house and from the inside to the outside. In- 
deed the outside must veritably flow to the inside. 

Without seeing actual examples of this, our 
talk of flowing space may seem somewhat theo- 
retical. However, many houses have been built 
using these principles and thoughts, and their 
success is unquestioned. 

We build houses for people, and people desire 
freedom. They fight wars for it, and though 
definitions of freedom may vary it seems true 
that freedom of speech, religion and thought, as 
well as such other material things as freedom of 
dress, travel and habitat, are all part of the same 
thing. Thus we find it perfectly natural that 
the freedom of the plan in the home finds its de- 
velopment at the same time that successful 
struggles for world freedom are in process. 

Landscaping should properly be part of the 
planning of the house. Invariably, before the 
war, the house was planned, built, and then—if 
any money was left over—landscaped. The fail- 
ure of this sequence is self-evident to anyone 
who drives along a street of low or medium 
priced homes. 

A new and beautiful harmony of the house and 
the grounds can be obtained at little or no cost 
over that of the conventional neglect, if the land- 
scaping and the relation of the house to the 
grounds are thoughtfully considered before the 
house is built. That such planning will produce 
houses of charm and that the charm will be a 
sales feature worth actual dollars is an uncontro- 
vertible point. 


The Flowers Come Indoors 


A flower bed, part of which runs inside the 
house, the large windows running to the floor, 
is one simple means by which this release from 
the bondage of four walls can be brought about. 
A plant pocket is constructed in the interior in 
such a way that the outline of the bed conforms 
to that outside. .The windows run down to the 
level of the flower bed, and flowers are planted 
both inside and out. In the winter time flowers 
may be maintained inside and the universal ap- 
peal of a conservatory becomes the appeal of the 
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The Open Plan 


. 














IN POSTWAR 
HOUSE SERIES 


house itself as this conservatory window would 
not be a tacked-on appendage but would be in- 
herent in the design. 

This thought has many possible variations. 
The flower bed might be rectilinear, and a pool 
might be part of the composition. We have seen 
one where an inside fountain made part of the 
design and a small rivulet flowed along one side 






































of the indoor garden and on to the outside where 
it splashed into a larger pool outside. This 
idea would of course be more expensive than the 
usual small house could afford, but the imagina- 
tion must encompass all such possibilities. 


Interior Walls Go Outdoors 


Still further to enhance this intermingling of 
the indoors and outdoors an appropriate use of 
materials and their arrangement is extremely 
useful. The continuation of an indoor wall ma- 
terial to the outdoors, or vice-versa, enhances this 
union. The sketch suggests that a stone or brick 
wall, or it could even be a clapboard or a wood 
board wall, used as one interior wall of the liv- 
ing room, could extend on out to form a garden 
wall. Further to emphasize this continuity there 
is no mullion or sash to hold the glass panels 
forming the exterior wall of the room. Rather 
the fixed panel of glass is set into a groove in the 
masonry or wood wall material and caulked into 
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place, so that there is no wood strip to suggest 
further separation. Such a simple thing as this, 
the elimination of the sash, brings untold effect, 
and the chief difficulty in the construction is the 
overcoming of the habit that glass must of neces- 





























sity have a sash which must in turn be set into a 
framed opening. Such simplification of construc- 
tion unfolds myriads of new interesting and 
practical design features. 


The Mechanical Core 


In planning a compact low-cost house it is gen- 
erally advisable to concentrate the plumbing and 
heating mechanisms in one spot. A utility room 
or “engine room” may be centrally located to 
gain a number of economies. This sketch illus- 
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trates a portion of such a plan wherein the 
plumbing and heating is concentrated in a cen- 
tral core. 

First of all the core has its own foundations 
and the wood joist first floor is framed from the 
exterior foundation walls to this central “island ’ 
which has a concrete slab floor and serves as the 
base for the heating plant, chimney and the 
hearth. 

The heating plant has short ducts which run 
to the various rooms directly through the utility 
room walls and to the bedrooms above. 

Both heater and fireplace flues are of course 
in the same chimney. The hot water heater is 
placed adjacent to the furnace and all piping is 
confined to the utility room going through the 
wall to the kitchen sink and directly through the 
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ceiling to the bathroom. Thus all piping for the 
entire house is exposed. The laundry tubs are 
also in this utility room. 

Such a plan is directly resultant from the me- 
chanical utilities in the house and can logically 
have no compromise with so-called colonial de- 
sign. None of these factors existed in colonial 
times except the central chimney and that was 
used mainly for cooking. To compromise 20th 
Century knowledge with 17th Century houses is 
one of the fallacies that existed before the war. 


Flexible Bedroom Areas 


Seldom when a young couple builds is the ulti- 
mate size of the family determinable. Usually 
with a growing family an attempt is made to 
plan a room which may be used later as a bed- 
room when the family becomes larger. This can- 
not be called a sensible plan as it is usually the 
study or retiring room that is used for this pur- 
pose and with a large family this room is much 
more necessary than with the small family. 

Some families try to plan their home for fu- 
ture additions and hope that when it becomes 
necessary to expand that they will be able to 
build that addition. Many factors come up to 
hinder those plans—the larger the family the 
more restricted the budget for construction, and 
such things as war and depression have a way 
of limiting the family’s ability to make the addi- 
tion when it is needed. 

Again the flexibility of the open plan suggests 
a possible solution. If the bedroom area is prop- 
erly laid out and subdivided by wardrobes which 
become the partitions, the space may be subdi- 
vided at will to meet varying conditions. A fam- 
ily of one boy and three girls needs a different 
subdivision from a family of two boys and two 
girls. It is not so much the area as the loca- 
tion of the space that determines the success of 
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family bedroom arrangements. The _ sketch 
shows the same area subdivided in different ways 
to solve different problems. Other possibilities 
are inherent in the scheme. For instance, the 
center area might be left more or less open as 
the play space, with the small bedrooms on each 
end. 
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This flexible bedroom arrangement also 
solves another problem which has a way of mak- 
ing older houses less valuable and resulting in 
actual deterioration of neighborhoods. That is 
the recognition of the fact that families not only 
grow large but having grown larger grow smaller 
again. In older neighborhoods the houses are 
expanded or built large in the first place, then 
when the children marry and go off on their own, 
the parents are left with a large house and an 
empty feeling. A house with the flexibility sug- 
gested here could have the rooms put back to 
their original condition with practically no 
trouble and there would not be the feeling of an 
empty house with many empty rooms. 

This bedroom arrangement would work par- 
ticularly well with the zoned plan suggested pre- 
viously in this article, as with both activity and 
quiet rooms in the house the bedrooms would be 
a place for study and retiring, not so much a 
space for play or entertaining. 


The Work Center 


Modern electrical equipment and accessories 
have brought great changes to the working 
habits of the household. . It can be said that the 
plan of the house has not kept up with the devel- 
opments in such equipment. Such equipment is 
frequently limited in its usefulness by the plan 
of the house. Indeed, in many houses it is quite 
impossible to use or even install much of the 
labor-saving equipment because of the restric- 
tions of the plan. If we are to gain full use of 
this modern equipment it is necessary to plan the 
house around the equipment rather than to try 
to fit the equipment into the plan. 

Properly done, this will mean that the house 
will no longer have a kitchen as such with a laun- 
dry tucked away in the basement as an after- 
thought, and with no relation between the 
kitchen, laundry, dining areas and garden. 

Improvements in kitchens are well known. But 
still the kitchen is regarded as a room by itself. 
Again, the open plan must come to the rescue. 

The old-fashioned kitchen was relegated to the 
back of the house, generally in a lean-to, and was 
visited by no one except the help. The modern 
kitchen is beautifully furnished, in fact more 
expensively furnished than any other room in 
the house. It is just as presentable and need 
not be relegated to obscurity. A great deal of 
the housewife’s time is spent in the kitchen. And 
the plan should revolve around her convenience, 
certainly not about the fact that it seems fash- 
ionable to be ashamed of your kitchen. 

Modern laundry equipment is of the same 
spick and span nature as kitchen equipment and 
the two harmonize beautifully. After the war 
it is hoped that the manufacturers of both 
kitchen equipment and laundry equipment will 
realize that it must be built in and become part 
of the house and that such things as automatic 
washers and electric refrigerators should not be 
considered as free-standing elements in the room. 

An electric dryer does away with hanging 
clothes on the line outdoors, except for woolens. 
Automatic washers allow the housewife to do 
washing while engaging in other work. There is 
no reason of sanitation or convenience that would 
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relegate the laundry to the basement. Good 
planning would bring all the housewife’s work to 
one central location. Such a work center is sug- 
gested here. Dining space in the room makes 
breakfast and children’s lunches easy, even while 
washing and other work continues. The table 
may be used for sewing, and sewing equipment 
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is convenient to the laundry, the ironing board 
and ironer. A greenhouse is at one end of this 
room and makes it possible to have herbs and 
vegetables the year round. With ventilating fans 
and electric cooking, the kitchen is not the smok- 
ing, steaming place it was 20 years ago. It is 
quite practical to regard the kitchen as a living- 
work room. 

The natural lighting of kitchens has been a 
problem, particularly when the colonial window 
was insisted upon. If we place the light where 
it is needed, above the counter top and below the 
wall cabinets, and again over the wall cabinets, 
we not only have better continuous light both on 
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the work surfaces and for the room but we also 
save for cabinets that wall space usually given 
over to windows. Windows for view are placed 
then at the ends in a position where wall cabi- 
nets are not desired. 

The exterior appearance of this sensible light- 
ing scheme would not conform to a colonial de- 
sign but would require a design based on the 
common sense inherent in the idea. See the house 
design on page 181 of the May 13, 1944 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WORK SHEETS 


FOR BUILDING 


SUPPLY DEALERS 
Build Sales and Profits 
by showing your customers 


hw ZONO 


Insulating Concrete .... 


PAYS THEM 


DIVIDENDS 


See couron BELOW 


Send right now for these FREE Work Sheets that show 
typical farm uses of Zonolite Insulating Concrete— 
put them out where your customers can see them— 
then watch sales jump. Because the plain, easy-to-follow 
drawings show the dairyman how he can get more 
milk with less feed—show poultrymen how they can 
cut chick losses or get more eggs at lower cost—show 
hog raisers how to save farrowing losses, have healthier 


and faster-fattening pigs 
and yet reduce feed bills. 
That makes ’em buy! 


EASY TO STOCK — 
EASY TO HANDLE 


Strong, easily handled 
bags make Zonolite (ver- 
miculite) insulation easy to 
store. It’s fireproof—rot- 
proof —verminproof—and 
practically moistureproof. 
Extensive advertising ina 
wide list of magazines go- 
ing to farmers, contrac- 
tors and architects makes 
“Zonolite” a trade-mark 
familiar to your customers 
and, therefore, easy to sell. 


——, 
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So easy to lay new, warm, 
dry, fireproof floors over old, 
cold ones—any handy- 
man can do it with ordi- 
nary tools. Your custom- 
ers can do it themselves 
in most cases. 





BIG WARTIME MARKET 
TREMENDOUS POSTWAR MARKET! 

We will also send you full information on the two other forms of 
Zonolite insulation: (1) Zonolite Granular Fill and (2) Zonolite 
Plaster Aggregate, each as popular and profitable in its field as 
Zonolite Insuiating Concrete. Big sales NOW ... and AFTER 
the war, too! 

UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 
Dept. AL-6 @ 135 South La Salle CIC inoi 













GET STARTED NOW 
Why wait? Sales and profits are ready for 
you today—so mail coupon for FREE facts. 
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Look for the facts or conditions that distinguish 


your business from others in the same line — for 


these are the raw materials used in the creation of 


UNUSUAL BUSINESS SLOGANS 


OW IS YOUR BUSINESS dif- 
ferent from others in the same 
line? 

While all firms in the same trade 
have points in common, individual- 
ity creeps in because of some supe- 
rior or added feature. It may be 
an exceptionally convenient loca- 
tion. It may be some form of serv- 
ice that is really outstanding. It 
may be some reason why your mer- 
chandise selections are better or 
more complete—or for one of a 
dozen other reasons. Here is where 
you will find the raw material for 
your slogan. It may be buried amid 
a mass of detail, but, like flecks of 
gold in a river bed, it is waiting to 
be scooped out by the analytical- 
minded business executive. 


Specify Your Service 


Service as a slogan theme is full 
of pitfalls. It is so nice and easy 
to make rash promises in print, but 
the execution of them is an alto- 
gether different matter. No won- 
der the public has become skeptical 
of service pledges which imply a 
whole lot yet which tell nothing spe- 
cific. As a good example of what 
to avoid, the owners of one servic- 
ing organization proclaim them- 
selves as “The Sleepless Service 
Men.” Does it mean they are at 
their business posts every hour of 
the twenty-four? Or is one to in- 
fer that the partners are untiring 
in their efforts to please clients? 
In all probability, the latter defini- 
tion is the correct one; yet how 
many people will take the trouble 
to figure out the true meaning? 
There is no reason why they should, 
for an advertising statement, in or- 
der to carry conviction, should be 
as clear as a bell. Were the slogan 
amended to “We’re Untiring In 
Our Desire to Please,” the story 
would be clearly and simply defined 
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but brevity would be sacrificed. 

Another head of a firm has a flair 
for high-sounding sentences, so he 
knocked off, via the slogan, ‘“‘Serv- 
ice By Experienced Experts.” How 
can men rate as experts without 
first being experienced? ‘Where 
Skilled Service Is a Habit’? would 
be more expressive. 


This is the second of a series 
of three articles pointing out to 
the lumber dealer a realistic 
approach to the creation of a 
business slogan. 


“Prominent Through Perform- 
ance,” as used by one firm, is a 
compromise. It would carry far 
more weight if it indicated what 
kind of a performance is to be ex- 
pected. It may be strictly-on-time 
delivery, goods exactly as repre- 
sented, and so forth. 


Does It Pay to Stress Old Age 


Some advertising men question 
the wisdom of old-established firms 
stressing the number of years they 
have been in business. It is quite 
possible, they maintain, that the 
modern-minded potential patron 
may judge that such a firm is hope- 
lessly behind the times in many 
ways. 

Location is one deciding factor. 
If the firm is in a conservative mid- 
dle-class community—one proud of 
its traditions, and populated largely 
by middle-aged and old people— 
then the old-established slogan is 
the ace to play. 

If, on the other hand, the firm 
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has its headquarters in a youth- 
fully-alert town, the modern tempo 
is the side on which the business 
bread is buttered. 


Another important consideration 
is the trade, industry or profession 
in which the firm is engaged. For 
instance, the years back of a bank 
intensify the confidence in it. The 
same is true of a jewelry firm, be 
it retail, wholesale or manufactur- 
ing. 


What of Location? 


The game of hide and seek may 
be delightful fun to children, but 
no customer, potential or actual, 
enters into the spirit of searching 
for a particular firm in quite that 
zestful spirit. If the quest be- 
comes tiresome, the usual result is | 
that some firm easier to find gets 
the business. The slogan can per- 
form a brilliant piece of work in 
making a seemingly obscure street 
address easy to find. The secret is 
to establish a strong point of iden- 
tification, such as “Opposite the 
Midland Bank.” 


Departmental Activity 


First and foremost is the slogan 
which advertises the firm as a 
whole. A supplementary, or sec- 
ondary, slogan is that of a specific 
department. It comes into play 
only in special departmental adver- 
tising, such as seasonal circular let- 
ters, folders, price lists and such. 


Again there is the problem of 
“what to say” about a department. 
Harder perhaps to do, because the 
best thought and effort have been 
expended on the main slogan. What 
should be done, from a copy-sug- 
gesting standpoint, is to pick out 
the dominant feature of the depart- 
ment, either in merchandise or 
servicing. 
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) Woorim Sbelin From Newfoundland to Trinidad .. . from 
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Pz Suez to Panama . . . from Britain to Guadalcanal . . . every fighting man in the 
. American Armed Forces . . . whether he realizes it or not... reflects the tremendous 
War Time service of the American lumber industry. 
Supplying hundreds of millions of board feet of Southern Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods 
for bases outside the United States, and for Wartime construction within the 
Continental United States, Georgia Hardwood Lumber Company has played a real part in 
delivering our Nation’s fighting men to their stations and in giving them the tools 
with which to fight. 
In the training camp; on the ship he rides overseas; at some far-flung Army, Navy or Marine 
base; our American fighting man comes in contact with Georgia Hardwood Lumber. 
Wood helped put him on the battle front . .. Wood will help keep him supplied with 
arms and ammunition . . . Wood will help bring him home again. 
And Georgia Hardwood Lumber Company takes a natural pride in having been able 
to deliver so high a percentage of essential lumber wherever it has been needed most. 


During wartime, as never before, the world-circling activities of this company 


have proven themselves invaluable in 
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W. E. Vance, general manager (left), and G. B. Foster, Southern manager, American Lum- 

berman, standing, beside ancient locomotive, long established trade mark of the W. T. 

Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. The locomotive was used in the early days of the com- 
pany's operation to haul logging trains. 


Lumbermen of South 


HAT THE SUCCESSES of our 
armies and fleets all over the 
world begin with the raw mate- 
rials industries here at home is be- 

ing demonstrated impressively in every 
lumber producing center in the Na- 
tion. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the South. In the great 
Southern pine and hardwood areas, 
lumber manufacturers, through a 
combination of native ingenuity and 
sheer determination, continue to over- 
come the often seemingly insurmount- 
able handicaps of labor shortage, in- 
clement weather and worn equipment. 
A recent quick trip through the 
south by three members of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman staff for a spot sur- 
vey of the Southern lumber industry 
revealed the inspiring truth of these 
statements. It proved that not only 
are Southern lumber operators meet- 
ing their complex problems of pro- 
duction courageously and effectively, 
but that in addition they are aware of 
the vital role they must play in the 
postwar adjustment period. With all 
the time and energy required to meet 
their quotas of lumber for war pur- 
poses, lumbermen of the South are 
taking time to plan their peacetime 
production and distribution program. 
So effective are these programs that 
include selective cutting for sustained 
yield, tree farms and other reforesta- 
tion measure and forest fire preven- 
tion that a continuous flow of South- 
ern pine and Southern hardwoods is 
a certainty. 

Many mills, both large and small, 
were visited in west Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Time and 


the limitations on travel did not per- 
mit wider and more intensive cover- 
age, but it became evident after ten 
days that additional visual evidence 
from a greater number of mills and 
in other States would merely have 
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been repetitious. The lumbermen of 
the South know their war jobs, and 
are performing them with a spirit 
that matches the finest traditions of 
our armed forces. Space limitations 
prevent a detailed account of the trip, 
but a few typical examples can be 
cited. 

At Montgomery, Ala., E. F. Arnold, 
sales manager, Shepherd Lumber 
Corp., told how his company had just 
completed its share of a large order 
for Navy equipment. Through an 
ingenious and hastily devised produc- 
tion plan the company was able to 
make delivery well ahead of an ex- 
acting schedule. What the order was, 
and how it was filled may not be told 
until after the war. When it can 








Roadside sign, one of many used to indicate 
extensive tree farm system of W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 
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be released it will provide a stirring 
chapter in the drama of American in- 
dustry in the war. 

On the outskirts of Montgomery is 
the Foshee Lumber Co., a small op- 
eration. Here, Superintendent Smith 
told how the company found a place 
for itself in the war picture when a 
dwindling flow of logs failed to sup- 
ply the operation. Quick conversion 
was made to milling in transit. Rough 
green lumber is stopped in transit, 
dried, dressed, and sent to its destina- 
tion. Labor is about equally divided 
between male and female Negroes. 

J. W. Wells of the lumber company 
bearing his name, and with head- 
quarters in Montgomery, has since 
the war began, expanded his opera- 
tions to include eight mills cutting 
pine and hardwood. The mills are 
spread as far east as the Carolinas. 


Battle for 


Both labor and transportation prob- 
lems are being met in a variety of 
ways, depending on what can be found 
and made available in the various lo- 
cations. The only policy is one of 
complete flexibility to meet day-to- 
day problems for a maximum flow of 
lumber. 

At Chapman, Ala., the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co. provides an example of 
one of the South’s most complete and 
efficient operations. The company has 
been on a selective cutting basis for 
a long time, and has an advanced and 
beautiful tree farm system. Forest 
fire prevention methods are extremely 
effective. The mill is a two-carriage 
band type, and production is cur- 
rently between 125 and 140 thousand 
feet a day. While labor shortage is a 
serious problem it is not so acute as 
in some operations. This is due in 
part, at least, to excellent housing 
facilities which have minimized the 
drift of labor to other industries. An 
impressive number of employees have 
been with the company continuously 
for periods up to 45 years. This was 
the first operation visited that was 
using German war prisoners to sup- 
plement native labor. The Germans, 
if not enthusiastic about their work, 
were said to be worth what they were 
being paid, and to be useful in piling 
lumber and doing other unskilled 
work. 

Outstanding as one of the cleanest 
operations seen was the Alger-Sul- 
livan Lumber Co. at Century, Fila. 
Here, Edward A. Hauss, owner, and 
L. F. Nelson, superintendent, was 
found immersed in the common prob- 
lems of solving labor shortages and 
keeping a supply of logs coming from 
the woods. The mill, with two double 
band carriages, was going at full 
capacity. Here, both white and ne- 
gro female labor, segregated in dif- 
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ferent parts of the operation, was 
being used in addition to white and 
negro male help. 

Departing from lumber operations 
for a brief time, a call was made on 
B. S. Butler, president, Mobile Paint 
Mfg. Co., Mobile, Ala. Mr. Butler’s 
principal concern was a definition of 
a postwar sales and distribution pol- 
icy. An interesting discussion was 
held concerning the factors involved 
in selecting most likely spots for re- 
tail paint stores, and of advertising 
principles. 

Lee Robinson, president, Mobile 
River Saw Mill Co., Mt. Vernon, Ala., 
and well known as chairman of the 
OPA hardwood lumber advisory com- 
mittee, and member of the WPB ad- 
visory committee, was meeting labor 
shortages with female negro help. 
He had managed to stem some of the 


Production 


outflow of skilled male help by in- 
augurating a private bus service for 
transporting labor to and from the 
mill and their homes. Both Mr. Rob- 
inson and Thomas J. White, sales 
manager, were in agreement on con- 
tinuing their prewar policy of ship- 
ping only dry stock. Practically the 
entire output of the mill is hardwood 
and an oak flooring plant is part of 
the operation. 

At Fulton, Ala., the quality of both 
longleaf and shortleaf pine being 
loaded at the Scotch Lumber Co. was 
notable. Labor shortage, particularly 
in the skilled classes, had reduced 
production somewhat, but some shifts 
together with changes in sorting pro- 
cedure was helping to make up the 
deficiency. 

One of the most impressive lumber 
offices to be found anywhere is that 
of the Green Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss. In addition to producing lum- 
ber for shipment, great quantities are 
used in the company’s large prefab- 
rication operation. P. A. Rogers 
president, said that the entire prefab- 
rication output is going for Army and 
Navy buildings. A tour of the pre- 
fabrication plant, conducted by A. B. 
Moody, personnel manager, revealed a 
highly efficient production line. Nota- 
ble was the use of high school boys 
intermingled with skilled carpenters 
in nailing siding and flooring to the 
wall, roof and floor panels. For ship- 
ment, panels are lashed together in- 
side to inside with fitting and assem- 
bly parts packed in the closed space 
thus created. The company, said Mr. 
Moody, is learning a lot about pre- 
fabrication which it expects to be 
valuable in the postwar prefabrica- 
tion market. The entire operation 
from the sawmill to the loading docks 
is thoroughly modern and highly effi- 
cient. 





























Partially constructed small home about a hundred yards off main road, entirely surrounded 

by flood waters of swollen rivers in Mississippi late in May. Farmers were hastily herding 

cattle, horses, mules and hogs to higher ground several miles away in attempts to prevent 
losses 





Forest land inundated for several miles on both sides of main highway. 


Heavy rains in 


Mississippi made this a familiar scene in late May, and halted most of the woods operations 
for periods of one to two weeks. After the water subsided several days were required to 
dry and repair logging roads. 




















Beautiful and impressive main office of the Green Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. This palatial 
structure is convincing evidence of the solidarity and perpetuity of the lumber industry 
in the South. 


In Laurel is the giant plant of the 
Masonite Corporation under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent Harris, a for- 
mer lumberman of long experience. A 
tour of the plant was conducted by 
F. Holt Montgomery. Labor shortage 
has been met through the employment 
of several hundred white women who 
were said to be entirely satisfactory 
for the kinds of work assigned to 
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them. The plant, going at top speed, 
provided another example of thor- 
oughly modern industrial activity in 
the South, and of successful impro- 
visation to meet labor shortages. 
The Sallis Lumber Co. at Brandon, 
Miss., was especially interesting be- 
cause lumber was being produced con- 
tinuously while at the same time the 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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for August 1. 


The revision of L-335, we’re told, 
will be issued after these lines are 
written but probably before you read 
them. This puts all of us at a dis- 
advantage. You want to know the 
story at the earliest possible moment, 
and this page wants to give it to you. 
But until the order is formally issued 
no one can be sure of the form it will 
take. 

Rumor has it that the text became 
more and more complicated by the 
hour; and some of the men who helped 
to write it said in mock despair that 
they no longer knew what it was all 
about. Accept that statement as an 
example of the American humor and 
exaggeration. But in any event the 
changeover to a new system of distri- 
bution control can’t well be simple. 

No doubt the smart thing for this 
page to do would be to let it alone 
until the official text is issued. But 
if you will bear in mind that what 
is said here is not official and must 
come under the heading of rumor and 
hearsay, we'll repeat some of the as- 
sertions we’ve heard around the 
streets. As a matter of fact this is 
a little better than ordinary grape- 
vine. So many public and semi-public 
hearings have been held that the gen- 
eral outline of the order is well known. 
At least eighteen drafts of the revi- 
sion have been written; and this 
figure was reached several days before 
the final draft went up for clearance. 
However, the later drafts embodied 
relatively minor changes in operat- 
ing detail and did not involve changes 
in policies or principles. 

One reason for the delay, so we’re 
told, is that the order itself must be 
accompanied by a number of direc- 
tions and directives. Yes, there’s a 
technical difference between those two 
words. If we can get up the courage 
and energy we’ll try to tell you, a 
little later, what it is. This revision 
of L-335 is a sort of omnibus bill; as 
in fact it has to be. 

The effective date of the revision, 
we understand, is to be Aug. 1; and 
not July 1 as was expected. The gov- 
ernment men very much wanted to 
start it going at the beginning of the 
third quarter; but the drafting and 
conferences took too long. Clearly a 
too abrupt change-over to the new 
control system could have thrown the 
entire industry into a bad procure- 
ment tangle. 

As of course you know, after the 
revision goes into effect no lumber 
can be sold save on certificate. There 
may be some not too important ex- 
ceptions. At least they were still 
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Dealer’s Analysis of Lumber 
Allocation Order Scheduled 


in the text the last time we heard. 
A mill cutting less than 100,000 feet 
a year isn’t subject to distribution 
control. But a mill that comes across 
with all of four carloads a year isn’t 
going to make or break the market. 
Also a farmer who owns a mill can 
saw his own trees into lumber to build 
a building on his own farm. In 
neither case is certification required. 
The only reason for mentioning these 
things is to indicate that the govern- 
ment is drawing the exceptions pretty 
small. 

However, in one case this certifica- 
tion has been transferred from the 
production to the distribution level. 
Something like this: A good many 
sawmill operators were apprehensive 
of this certificate requirement; feared 
they’d get stuck with surplus stock. 
They were told that in these days 
there’s a market for all lumber, but 
they were not convinced. Suppose a 
mill cuts five million feet in a given 
period and gets certified orders for 
but three million. Is the operator go- 
ing to have to sit there with a couple 
of million feet until he can find a cer- 
tified buyer? If so, the mill is going 
to be plenty sure of orders before it 
saws; which could mean a general re- 
duction in mill output. 

To reassure these men, they’re per- 
mitted to sell their “surplus” cut for 
which they have no certified orders. 
They may sell it to distribution yards 
without demanding certificates. How- 
ever, before accepting such an order 
they must first fill all certified orders. 
This uncertified lumber comes under 
control when it is sold by the distribu- 
tion yard. At that point it can’t be 
sold save on a certified order. 

A good many retailers are at first 
stunned by the information that they 
can’t sell any lumber except on cer- 
tificate. Well, that’s the way it seems 
to be. They had expected this control 
to take hold at the production level. 
Several reasons for applying it at the 
distribution level: the uncertified sales 
by a sawmill to a distribution yard, 
mentioned above, is one. Unless it 
were controlled at the distribution 
level it wouldn’t be controlled at all. 
Another is the fact that, especially in 
the South, the manufacture of lumber 
is actually completed in the distribu- 
tion yard. Such a yard buys much of 
its stock rough-green; then grades, 
dries and planes it. The stock really 
isn’t lumber when it comes to the dis- 
tribution yard, at least not in a form 
to be officially priced and certified. 
It’s not until the distribution yard has 
finished the manufacturing job that 





the stock is standard lumber. 

At one point in setting up the re- 
vised order, so we’re told, it was de- 
cided to allow each retail yard a rela- 
tively small amount of lumber that 
could be sold without certificates for 
the purpose of making minor repairs. 
This was to take care of the broken 
porch board or fence picket or cellar 
step; the little stuff about the place 
that is too small to be taken into ac- 
count in-the big programs. But the 
government men, so we understand, 
decided that if lumber distribution 
were to be controlled then there must 
be no exceptions. In passing, there’s 
some disturbed and even hot tempered 
feelings, not only among public offi- 
cials but also among industry leaders, 
over the rather serious evasions of the 
rules. We’ll come back to that later. 

Officials didn’t like the idea of mak- 
ing the purchase of small repair stock 
difficult; knew the importance of this 
business in keeping up morale and 
the like. The last we heard, the 
method of certifying these purchases 
hadn’t been fully decided. It seemed 
probable, at that time, that some pub- 
lic agency with certifying authority 
would be asked to delegate this au- 
thority under named and limited con- 
ditions so that either the dealer or the 
customer himself could sign the cer- 
tificate for the small repair sale. The 
certificate would then be a definite part 
of the public records. 


Retail Interests 


Most retail dealers to whom this 
page has talked think the revised 
L-335 will be a help and a safeguard 
to the retail industry. That idea of 
no sale without a certificate is at first 
disturbing. Then the dealer remem- 
bers that it will not mean much of a 
change, after all. Farm sales, of all 
kinds, have been under various types 
of control. Sales to war plants or for 
any type of housing have long been 
under priority regulation. But there 
should be one advantage. Many re- 
tailers, in earlier months, have been 
approached by customers who had 
every legal authority to buy; and the 
dealers couldn’t find the stock. Well, 
they’re not yet absolutely guaranteed 
the stock. But the Requirements Com- 
mittee of the WPB allots maximum 
quantities of lumber to claimant agen- 
cies and industry divisions; and with 
certificates issued against these al- 
lotments the dealer stands a much bet- 
ter chance of finding the stock for 4 
certified sale. 

The program probably will offer 
some help to the retailer whose in- 
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Multiply this Picture 


Farmer Brown’s day is done. Chores finished. Sup- 
per a pleasant memory. Now for an hour or so in an 
easy chair—with his favorite farm journal. 

In farmer Brown’s favorite magazine, he'll read ar- 
ticles that will make him a better farmer. New ways of 
farming. New types of seeds. How to build better farm 
buildings. 

And he’ll see the familiar Insulite advertisements, 
which tell actual stories of how farmers have found 
Insulite the ideal building material. He'll make up his 


by 4,000,000 


mind to investigate Insulite before he builds that new 
barn, hen house or machinery shed. 


Each month more than 4,000,000 farmers read maga- 
zines* in which Insulite advertising appears. This 
advertising is creating business for Insulite dealers. 
If you would like to have complete information on 
why it will pay you to sell Insulite, write us today. 


INSULITE 


[ Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company ] 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 











COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





MADE 
EXCLUSIVELY 
FROM WOOD 





The National Farm Magazines Carrying Insulite Advertising... * 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
POULTRY TRIBUNE 
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ADVANCE ON THE HOME FRONT 


* 
ROGNON PHOTO 





In the long shadows of morning Paul Bunyan’s Loggers take up posi- 
tions in the woods to keep logs moving to Westwood. There are many 
gaps in the ranks where men have gone to the armed forces but urgent 
demand for lumber and wood products must be met. The Red River 
mill and factories are in continuous operation the year round day and 


night. 


“Paul Bunyan’s” CALIFORNIA PINES Ponderosa & Sugar Pine 
LUMBER MOULDING PLYWOOD VENETIAN BLIND SLATS 





sS 
 Dudewsa Pace Woodwork MEMBER WOOD FOR VENETIANS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 





THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


MILL, FACTORIES, GENERAL SALES, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS Cuicaco New Yorx San Francisco Los ANGELES 
DISTRIBUTING YARDS Cuicaco MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELEs Reno 
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ventory has shrunk until it’s more a 
memory than a business asset. He 
may be a city dealer who used to carry 
five million feet and is now on the 
short side of a million. He may be a 
country retailer with but a couple of 
cars of odds and ends left. In neither 
case is the amount of stock within 
shooting distance of serving the trade. 

Now building up inventories is 
touchy stuff; and we’d do well to use 
other words. Here are some back- 
ground figures. During the past 
couple of years retail inventories have 
declined by some four and a half 
billion feet; and two years ago we 
thought the retail inventory was 
pretty thin. Clearly the Lumber Di- 
vision can’t find four and a half bil- 
lion feet with which to sweeten the 
country’s retail stocks; and in fact 
officials talk a little obscurely of a 
reserve amounting to about sixty mil- 
lion feet for the purpose. That, all 
things considered, is a small amount 
of lumber. 

But it’s better than none; and ap- 
parently the WPB intends to add to 
this reserve whatever quantities of 
lumber may be saved by cutbacks, by 
the return of certificates not actually 
needed and the like. Better not call it 
building up inventories; for most deal- 
ers think of that as a restoration of 
stock to some pre-war level. What 
the Lumber Division has in mind is 
less ambitious. Something like this: 
A yard is low or completely out of a 
key item, without which it can’t sell 
the rest of the stock it does have. 
Barn boards, two-by-four’s or what- 
not. If the dealer can make a case, 
he may be allowed: to a buy a little of 
that item. It’ll help. But not many 
dealers would call it “building up the 
inventory.” 


Lumber Allotments 


The announced maximum lumber 
quantities alloted to claimant agencies 
and industry divisions by the Require- 
ment Committee of the WPB are of 
special importance. Purchases may 
be authorized within these maximum 
figures. This is the first time the Re- 
quirements Committee has taken such 
action. 

The estimated lumber supply for 
the third quarter is 9,152,000,000 feet; 
and this figure becomes in effect an 
over-all ceiling for the quarter. Note 
that this is more than one-fourth the 
estimated total production for the 
year. Four times this figure would 
be 36,608,000,000; and estimates of 
the year’s production run from thirty- 
two to thirty-four and a half billion. 
Expected increased production during 
the quarter would seem to be the ex- 
planation. Actual allotments made by 
the Committee are 59,407,000 feet less 
than the estimated supply; and it is 
on the basis of this figure that the 
page suggested sixty million feet, in 
round numbers, as the reserve for 
retail inventory correction. 

Of special interest to retailers are 
the figures for farm allotments. For 
construction, maintenance and repair 
of farm structures (exclusive of dwell- 


ings), the third quarter figure is 
1,065,600,000 feet. For repair and 
maintenance of farm dwellings, 72,- 
000,000 feet. Largest allotment is to 
Class 1 Consumers, under WPB 3640 
applications; 5,219,982,000 feet. To 
the NHA, for approved war housing, 
317,568,000 feet. For civilian con- 
struction, maintenance and repair, 
156,695,000 feet. Other items bring 
the total to a little more than nine 
billion feet. 

S. W. Anderson, Chairman of the 
Requirements Committee, states that 
the amended L-335 will not be effec- 
tive, in and of itself, in setting up the 
new distribution controls. The field 
is too big and too complex to be re- 
duced to a single formula or even to 
a single set of formulas. The amended 
order will be the center of the new 
distribution control; but it must be 
supplemented by various directions 
and directives. Back to those words 
again! As we get it, a “direction” is 
an order aimed at a group or category 
of businesses; such as all concentra- 
tion yards or all sawmills producing 
redwood. A directive is a special order 
aimed at a single business; such as the 
Smith Lumber Co., 1000 Main St., 
Smithville. This page wouldn’t bet 
too seriously that the above is correct; 
but it’s something like that. 

“It is recognized,” Mr. Anderson 
said, “that the proposed amendment 
to L-335 as a single instrument will 
not alone be effective in carrying out 
the purposes of this program, and 
that it will be necessary to supplement 
that order with various directions and 
directives. The Lumber Division will 
be authorized to issue directives to 
sawmills to set aside a specified por- 
tion of their production for direct 
military orders for the U. S. Govern- 
ment, including command construction, 
and to take such other actions... as 
may be necessary to provide for the 
channelling of lumber to war and es- 
sential civilian use in accordance with 
the approved program.” 


Enforcement 

This page dislikes talk about rule 
evasions and that stuff. Hortatory 
harangues don’t reform the willful 
viclators of law, and they’re depress- 
ing reading to those who do abide by 
the rules. The only reason for men- 
tioning these things here is that a 
number of lumbermen in Washington 
have said we wouldn’t have been 
obliged to go through this drastic 
change in distribution rules if the for- 
mer rules had been reasonably well 
obeyed. They add that unless these 
are better obeyed, the industry is due 
for some really tough experiences. 
Keep it in mind that these statements, 
for whatever they’re worth, were made 
by industry leaders and not by public 
officials. ; 

One of these men, well known in 
the manufacturing field, has been urg- 
ing the Lumber Branch to do two 
things in remodeling L-335. First, to 
keep the regulations as simple in 
language and as few in number as 
possible. Second, once the regulations 
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are issued, to see that they’re obeyed. 

“Not all the trouble has come from 
evasions and feeble enforcement,” he 
said. “It’s a relatively new field, and 
we had to learn by doing. But don’t 
underestimate the importance of en- 
forcement. It isn’t what officials say 
that makes the rule. It’s what they 
do. 

“This isn’t too good a parallel, but 
maybe it'll help to point up what I 
mean. Say that, in your town, park- 
ing beside a fire hydrant is punishable 
by thirty days in jail. But say that 
the magistrate always suspends the 
sentence. In that case, no matter what 
the ordinance may say, the punish- 
ment for parking by a fire plug is 
fifteen minutes in court. 

“l’m pointing no accusatory finger 
at any enforcement official, because of 
the violations of lumber orders. Maybe 
they don’t have enough authority, or 
maybe there are too few of them. But 
the rules haven’t been enforced; and 
this lax enforcement has really deter- 
mined the meaning of the rules. I 
couldn’t prove this; but I’ve been told 
over and over that in certain areas of 
the country the OPA lumber price 
orders are ignored in about nine- 
tenths of all transactions. Here’s a 
common device. At least it has been 
common enough so that I’ve heard of 
it from widely separated places. A 
buyer approaches a sawmill man; 
says, ‘How much for that 20,000 feet 
of pine?’ ‘I stay by the rules,’ says 
the producer. ‘I’ll sell it at the ceil- 
ing.’ ‘Okeh,’ says the buyer. ‘Ceiling 
for 20,000 feet.’ So it’s figured that 
way; but both of them know there are 
but 15,000 feet in the pile. What can 
be done to prices in one deal can be 
done to quantities in another. 


“It’s easy to see what this does to 
the conscientious lumberman. He’s 
knocked out by his own honesty. As 
in wide-spread counterfeiting, bad 
money drives out good. Plenty of 
honest dealers have closed out, or 
have been driven close to ruin, be- 
cause they wouldn’t be parties to eva- 
sion. Clearly the distribution picture 
of lumber hasn’t suited the govern- 
ment, else we wouldn’t have these 
drastic revision of the rules. Well, it 
seems to me that the rules we had 
last winter were good enough—if 
they’d been followed. And what good 
is any rule if it isn’t followed? 

“Lumber gets more critical by the 
hour; basically because so much of it 
is needed. But the stringency becomes 
worse in so far as the rules are 
evaded. I don’t think the men who 
try to prove that the hand is quicker 
than the eye are deliberate betrayers 
of the country or of the industry. Yet, 
on the other hand, I don’t feel like 
apologizing for them. If they’re 
bright, they know what they’re doing. 
They might consider this: The govern- 
ment will get the lumber it needs, up 
to the limits of production; and, if 
the FBI goes into the lumber busi- 
ness, we may learn a few things the 
hard way. I hope it’ll not be neces- 
sary. I don’t think it will be.” 
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HERE’S very little waste in the 
lumber shipped abroad to our 
armed forces. Conservation of 
wood in any form is stressed 

because it’s needed for so many 
things. An outstanding example is 
being set by a unit of the Military 
Rail Service, Transportation Corps, in 
North Africa. It is a shop battalion 
commanded by Lt. Col. J. J. Daugh- 
erty of Houston, Texas, and has 
pioneered in the assembly of meter 
gauge locomotives shipped over from 
the states, in addition to other rou- 
tine work. 

The huge wooden crates which pro- 
tect the locomotive parts in overseas 
transit contain a lot of lumber which 
can again be put to a multitude of 
uses if properly salvaged. Instead of 
ripping off the boards carelessly and 
tossing them in a heap for the Arabs 
to pick up, they put a special gang 
to work taking the crates apart with 
care to avoid splitting, sorting the 
boards according to size, and even 
salvaging the nails for future use. 

Battalion carpenters are gaining 
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Lumber Salvage | 


North Africa 


T/S Warren F. Waterbury, Long Creek, Ore., who worked in his 
civilian days as an electric welder in a Portland shipyard, is shown 
here operating the planing mill on which scrap lumber is prepared 

for reuse. 





Building a little cabin from lumber salvaged in North Africa. This 
cabin, on which a "pup" tent is used for a roof will accommodate 


quite a reputation for their versatility 
in turning out a variety of articles, 
most of which would not be obtair- 
able from any other source here in 
North Africa. A comfortable double 
or triple-deck bunk, built from scrap 
lumber and padded with a straw mat- 
tress, is preferable any time to a bed 
on the ground or hard floor. Two-man 
cabins with wood floors, bunks, ana 
canvas shelter halves for a roof, are 
made for personnel not billeted in 
buildings. Office filing cabinets, mail 
boxes, window and door screen frames, 
office tables and chairs, drafting 
boards and stools, ice boxes, chests 
of drawers, ice cream freezers, hal) 
trees, mess tables and benches, rifle 
racks and bread boxes ... all emerge 
from the scrap lumber pile. 
Practically all of the crating ma- 
terial is No. 2 pine, and there is nat- 
urally some unfit for resawing, but 
searcely an inch of the precious wood 
ever goes to waste. Even the sawdust 
and shavings are saved for insulation. 
About 75 per cent of the lumber is 
1% inch, 15 per cent is % inch, and 


two men. 


the rest is heavy timber such as 3”x6” 
and 4”x8”. Heaviest of the timbers 
are used for blocking on the locomo- 
tive assembly line in the shop. The 
other boards are resawed as required 
for special orders. 

Machinery in the native carpenter 
shop is rather antiquated, and that 
doesn’t make the work particularly 
easy for Army craftsmen. Most of the 
equipment is of a design which was 
outmoded in the States 20 years ago, 
and there are no safety devices at all. 

A planer carries the burden of the 
work in processing the salvaged lum- 
ber. There are also two band saws, 
one of which is equipped with resaw 
setup, two shapers, and a joiner with 
slotter which takes the place of a 
mortising machine. There are about 
10 blades available for the band saws, 
but every one of these has been broken 
numerous times. They have been 
welded until there is no life left in 
them, and they continue to break 
frequently, making the work rather 
hazardous. 





This blueprint cabinet is an example of the cabinet work done by 
these railroad carpenters with the army in North Africa. Sgt. 
Vernon Cogley, cabinet shop foreman is putting the finishing touches 


on a drawer. 
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After all, we weren’t doing so bad before the first 
call to arms in 1940. Homes built then and previously 
were well designed, adequately equipped with the last 
word in plumbing, heating, ventilation and insulation. 
Owners chose good architecture, contractors and realty 
developers gave honest value in sound construction, 
dealers backed them up by delivering big-mill lumber 
of standard quality. 


Crystal-gazers at post-war would have us believe that 
“we ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” Their predictions are aptly 
put by the author of “Good-bye, Mr. Chippendale,” a 


ec 


current satire on decorative foibles. . if you let 


them loose . . . the result would be magnesium Cape 
Cod cottages, Georgian villas and French farm houses 
rolling off . . . assembly lines; while out of plastic 
moulds would come a stream of cobblers’ benches, pie- 
crust tables and corner cupboards in rainbow colors. 
And the public is being brought up so that this chem- 


ical chow mein would be just its dish.” 
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\ WORD ON THE SIGNIFICANCE | 
OF PRE-WAR QUALITY . 
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Focusing on the couple planning to build in 194X, 
will they gamble their war bonds as a down payment 
on a pipe-dream house? Will they fall for movable 
interior walls and sliding panels, said to provide va- 
riety and changeable interiors? If so, do plumbing, 
pipes and wiring conduits move with the walls and 
who then reconnects ’em with the bathroom? Will 
the young hopefuls who build for 30° below zero 
winters rely on sunshine heating? Will they buy furni- 
ture of plastics instead of beautiful wood? We don’t 
think so. 


Pre-war homes were right by proved standards. We 
believe those same standards will keynote post-war 
homes... that owners and builders will take up where 
building left off in 1940 and move on from there by 
natural year-to-year improvements. Part and parcel 
with those standards and improvements, Frost’s big- 
mill quality lumber will resume its service to dealers 
as they, in turn, resume their indispensable service to 
builders in their home communities. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York City 





















J. Lou DuPlain Sid L. Darling 


National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Assn.: annual meeting at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 6-7. 


More than 200 delegates registered 
at this 52nd annual meeting of the 
wholesalers’ group. It was a two-day 
war conference with sessions held 
only in the mornings, leaving the af- 
ternoons free for discussion and 
committee meetings. The program 
divided its emphasis between an 
analysis of specific wartime problems 
of lumber distribution and a study of 
postwar opportunities. 

A resolution adopted by the whole- 
salers expressed the deep interest 
they feel in the proper disposal of 
surpus goods owned by the Govern- 
ment—especially lumber and _ allied 
lines. It was urged that the whole- 
salers’ interests be protected and that 
members be kept informed of devel- 
opments. Other resolutions were 
adopted to express gratitude to indi- 
viduals and organizations that have 
cooperated with the association. 


Officers elected: 


President—J. Lou DuPlain, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

First vice president—T. W. Hager, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Second vice president—W. T. Tur- 
ner, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Treasurer—William Schuette, Jr. 
(re-elected), New York City. 

Secretary-directing manager—Sid 
L. Darling (re-elected), New York 
City. 

C. J. Fisher, New York City, was 
appointed assistant secretary, and an- 
nouncement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Paul Stevens as western 
manager of the association. 

The following directors were elected 
for three year terms expiring in 1947: 
H. W. Aldrich, Eugene, Ore.; H. A. 
Bailey, Boston, Mass.; E. N. Beard, 
Greensboro, N. C. George L. Felter, 
Philadelphia; R.. C. Hermann, Pitts- 
burgh; Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati; 
Edgar A. Hirsch, New York City; Roy 
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Look to Future 


M. Janin, Portland, Ore.; D. Carlysle 
MacLea, Baltimore, Md.; Max Myers, 
Cleveland, and Ernest W. Ross, Ed- 
mundston, N. B. 

Don R. Meredith, New York City, 
was elected director for a two year 
term expiring in 1946. E. H. Brough- 
ton, Minneapolis, was elected for a 
one year term. 


Speakers included the following: 


J. Philip Boyd, director lumber and 
lumber products division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. 

President R. C. Hermann, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Secretary Sid L. Darling, New York 

Representative Charles A. Halleck, 
congressman from Indiana. 

Miss C. Landon, member of the 
association’s branch office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lt.-Commander Arthur E. Ram- 
hurst, Civil Engineer Corps., USNR, 
Lumber Liaison Officer, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Roy C. Ingersoll, president, Inger- 
soll Steel & Disc Division, Borg-War- 
ner Corp., Chicago—and vice presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

President R. C. Hermann gave a 
summary of association activities 
during the past year, with emphasis 
on the work of the special committee, 
its frequent meetings and trips to 
Washington, and its efforts to iron 
out the difficult situation in distribu- 
tion and price structures. 

Secretary Sid L. Darling presented 
a_ statistical report detailing the 
financial status of the organization, 
the activities of the collections de- 
partment, the special committee, the 
Washington branch office and the 
board of directors. Speaking of effec- 
tive ways to influence Congressional 
action, he said: “Several times during 
the year . .. but not too frequently 
... our bulletins have brought to the 
attention of members, certain pending 
legislation in Congress which in our 
opinion had a direct bearing on the 
lumber wholesaler’s business. We 
have suggested ... even urged... 
that each member communicate his 
ideas . . . either for or against the 
legislation . . . to his Congressmen 
and Senators. We have never sug- 


gested what to say or how to say it. 
The point I want to make is that 





when a bulletin contains such a sug- 
gestion please act at once. Congress 
listens to the folks back home.” 

Representative Charles A. Halleck 
of Indiana spoke of two problems 
facing the lumber industry: “The first 
is the problem of renegotiation. | 
think we will have to exercise very 
great caution in carrying out the 
principle of renegotiation, to be sure 
we do not cripple American business 
and American industry, and disable it 
for a very vital task. When this war 
is over it will be the job of American 
industry to readjust itself to a peace 
time basis; to open up new avenues of 
production, and even complete new 
industries; to provide the plant, the 
tools, the capital and the management 
by which and with which jobs, pur- 
chasing power, goods and services, 
can all be provided for our people. 
Therefore, I believe that we must 
guard against any over-zealousness 
on the part of government officials to 
make what might seem, in the nar- 
row view, to be a saving for the tax- 
payers, but which might, in the long 
pull, prove to be of very great disad- 
vantage to the Nation through the 
crippling of business and industry. 

“You can be reassured on _ this 
point, however, by the fact that 
thinking in this direction is being evi- 
denced. A member of the house com- 
mittee on small business, Representa- 
tive Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
has, in his capacity as acting chair- 
man of the lumber subcommittee, 
introduced a bill in the Congress 
designed to exempt the lumber indus- 
try from renegotiation for the bal- 
ance of the war period. 


“The second subject which, it 
seems to me, deserves comment, is 
that of the Government in the lumber 
business.” Here Representative Hal- 
leck referred to the practice of the 
Central Procuring Agency in by- 
passing normal trade channels and 
purchasing direct from the mills. “I 
shall confine my comments,” he said, 
“to the basic theory which seems to 
have guided most of our federal agen- 
cies during wartime in handling mat- 
ters which normally are left to 
business men in peacetime. 

“Sympathetic as I am with the 
problems that beset a great procure- 
ment agency in time of war, when 
speed and volume are of the essence, 
I still say that I wish no government 
agency would follow a policy which 
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A NEW LINE OF DOUGLAS FIR INTERIOR 
DOORS OFFERING THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1—~Every door is grade-marked—easy to order, 
specify and supply. Ends all guess-work and 
confusion. 


2—FACTRI-FIT doors are pre-fit, trimmed 
ready to hang. Slow, laborious trimming and 
fitting: are eliminated. 


3—FACTRI-FIT doors are scuff-stripped too, 
for protection in handling and shipping. Added 
assurance that every door will reach the job 
READY TO HANG. 


FACTRI-FIT doors may be ordered completely 
machined at the mill—gained and mortised or 


_ bored by high speed precision tools. Savings 


on the job more than offset the slight added 


- cost of FACTRI-FIT features. 









sential building. 







FIR DOOR INSTITUTE 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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*Now available only for 
war needs and other es- 


FIR DOOR INSTITUTE 
Tacoma Building 
Tacoma 2, Washington 


























Four Reasons Why 
New, Improved 


DOUGLAS FIR DOORS* 


will build post-war profits for you! 


It’s a fact! Dealers everywhere can “cash in” 
on the enlarged post-war market for Douglas 
Fir Doors — a market that is certain to 
DEMAND the advantages these fine doors 
will offer. 


There are four sound reasons for this: 


1 Modern 3-panel layouts are now featured 

as basic designs in the stock line of 
Douglas Fir Interior Doors. They’re ideal for 
all types of homes and buildings—assuring you 
a big volume item. 


3 The new FACTRI-FIT line offers Douglas 

Fir interior doors pre-fit at the mill, 
trimmed and ready to hang. You can feature 
FACTRI-FIT doors with confidence because 
both builders and owners LIKE them. 


3 Even completely-machined FACTRI-FIT 
doors are surprisingly low in cost. That 
means greater volume for you. 


Manufactured of structurally strong 
4 Douglas Fir—the naturally durable wood 
—these assure long-time service and complete 
customer satisfaction. 


Be ready for the coming demand. Write Fir 
Door Institute now for catalog showing com- 
plete series of Douglas Fir interior doors, TRU- 
FIT entrance doors, and new specialty items. 
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Producing 
Douglas 
Fir 
Since 
1898 





The bulk of the facilities of our 
two mills are, and have been since 
Pearl Harbor, devoted to produc- 
ing for war needs. 


Buyers with high priorities have 
discovered — what thousands of 
peacetime buyers have known for 
many years—the excellent quality 
of Booth-Kelly old growth Yellow 


Douglas Fir. 


When peace comes Booth-Kelly 
will be back with the same depend- 
able values which for 45 years have 
made our product preferred by 
peacetime and wartime buyers 


alike. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


“LUMBER CO 
SUGENE ORE: 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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causes the Government to perform 
functions which properly are the 
province of established business, and 
which could be just as well, or better, 
performed by business for the war 
effort. 

“. . . It may have been that some 
of the authorities higher up, perhaps 
not even in the War Department, 
urged the adoption and continuance 
of such a policy of direct mill-to-con- 
sumer distribution. This policy ap- 
pears to indicate a philosophy in 
Government which causes me to be 
disquieted. It is a problem which we 
must in the future be sure to keep 
within proper bounds.” 

Miss C. Landon explained how the 
new branch office in Washington can 
help members of the National-Ameri- 
can in processing WPB applications. 
Every application sent to that office 
by a member is presented to a WPB 
analyst for checking. If the applica- 
tion is in good order and will be 
favorably acted upon, it is filed. If 
not, it is returned to the wholesaler 
with suggestions for changing it so 
that it will be favorably received. 

“Daily contacts with government 
officials,” said Miss Landon, “keep us 
up-to-date on regulations and inter- 
pretations thereof. Send your prob- 
lems to the Washington office as we 
are in a position to help you solve 
them.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Arthur E. 
Ramhurst spoke of the vital im- 
portance of getting lumber to the war 
fronts. Success of the war, he ex- 
plained, depends on the amount of 
lumber that is channeled in the right 
direction. “In peacetime the whole- 
saler’s function is to find an outlet 
for production,” he said. “Now it is 
to find production for the cutlet—the 
outlet of war needs.” 

Speaking as a representative of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Roy C. 
Ingersoll warned the wholesalers that 
government bureaus are not planning 
to fold up after the war. Free enter- 
prise cannot exist in a country where 
three million bureaucrats dock the 
federal payroll, he said, nor can pri- 
vate enterprise compete with tax-free 
government enterprise. “We must 
keep fighting,” he said, “the efforts of 
those who would transform our repre- 
sentative -democracy into some sort 
of quasi-socialism.” 

Dr. J. F. T. Berliner told the fasci- 
nating story of how DuPont research 
has develcped a process of chemically 
changing wood to an entirely new 
substance. This method, first an- 
nounced to the trade only six weeks 
ago, has great possibilities for the 
future. By a comparatively simple, 
and commercially feasible, method 
lumber may be impregnated with 
methylolurea to create an entirely 
new substance resembling wood in 
appearance but with different chem- 
ical and physical characteristics. The 
finished product is called “transmuted 
wood.” Its qualities and characteris- 
tics vary according to the species of 
wood used, the amount of chemical 
injected, and the degree of heat or 
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pressure treatment used as a finishing 
up process. 

By methylolurea treatment, maple 
may be made as hard as ebony, the 
speaker claimed. Inferior softwoods 
may be given many of the desirable 
qualities of scarce and _ expensive 
hardwoods. Almost any species can 
be greatly improved in hardness and 
toughness. The transmuted wood is 
warp-proof and dimensionally stable; 
it does not shrink or swell with mois- 
ture changes. Also it is resisté&nt to 
weather and fire. . 

Foresighted scientists see in the 
methylolurea treatment a way to 
overcome many of the inherent dis- 
advantages of wood. Plentiful and 
inexpensive woods may, after treat- 
ment, be superior in many respects 
to the very scarce and expensive 
species. And even the best woods 
may be improved far beyond their 
natural state. Furthermore, trans- 
muted wood’ may find many industrial 
applications where lumber has never 
before been satisfactory. The new 
substance may be directly competitive 
in some cases with metal and plastics. 

“Before the full potentialities of 
this process can be realized,” said Dr. 
Berliner, “there will have to be a 
change in attitude. Lumbermen have 
always considered a board a finished 
product, but in the light of this dis- 
covery a board is actually raw ma- 
terial that can be treated, processed 
and adapted to our needs.” 


Crating Charts War 


(Continued from page 23) 


selves experienced lumbermen; 
have exactly no interest in work- 
ing out theoretical reforms in the 
industry; were very reluctant 
about establishing distribution by 
certificate and extending this con- 
trol to retail yards; set up the allo- 
cations system only because rising 
war needs and declining produc- 
tion left them no other choice. They 
call your attention to the boxing, 
crating and dunnage pattern as a 
general index of the problem they 
had to meet. 

Your mill operator, your whole- 
saler and your commission sales- 
man call your attention to the same 
pattern; ask you to look at it care- 
fully and to understand that so 
long as Uncle Sam wants the lum- 
ber they’ll have to ask your pa- 
tience. 

One more thing. Your friends 
are not going to slip you an occa- 
sional illicit car; because your 
friends are public-spirited men who 
will not sabotage the war effort. 
Saboteurs are nobody’s friends. 
Your friends are doing their ut- 
most; and their best is very good 
indeed. 
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Southern Lumbermen 
(Continued from Page 31) 


mill was undergoing extensive repairs 
and alterations. C. H. Shamberger, 
sales manager, J. O. Cox, president, 
and his capable assistant, J. O. Cox, 
Jr., had divided the temporarily very 
complex responsibilities so effectively 
that an adequate supply of logs was 
on hand, the mill was running unin- 
terruptedly, and lumber was being 
shipped as fast as it was manufac- 
tured. 

At Canton, Miss., J. A. La Cour of 
the Denkman Lumber Co. complained 
of the wet weather which was making 
woods operations difficult, and slowing 
up the delivery of logs. This is one 
of the very large operations, and one 
in which all pine manufactured is go- 
ing for war purposes. Like most of 
the operations mentioned here, lumber 
is kiln dried, and in addition the Denk- 
man plant does pressure treating and 
operates a large department produc- 
ing furniture parts. Fully equipped 
with modern machinery including au- 
tomatic lathes, many of the operations 
are run by women. Much of the stock 
used for furniture parts is glued up. 

C. E. Klumb, chairman of the 
Southern Pine Industry Advisory 
Committee, was found to be tempo- 
rarily slowed up because of an acute 
seasonal labor shortage. His mill, 
located in the midst of a rich agri- 
cultural area, has to share labor with 
the farmers at harvest time. Cur- 
rently, one of the heaviest cabbage 
crops in years was demanding all the 
local labor available. Following right 
after the cabbage crop come beans and 
then tomatoes. These crops likewise 
are heavy this year, and Mr. Klumb 
expected that his labor forces would 
be depleted until about July 10. The 
operation is a concentration yard, in 
which lumber is purchased rough 
green and processed and dried. 

At Colfax, La., T. E. Banks, general 
manager of the Colfax Lumber & 
Treating Co., reported that the mill 
would shut down at the end of the 
day due to a shortage of logs brought 
about by excessive rainfall that made 
woods operations impossible. There 
are no reserves of logs in the south, 
and a delay of only a day in woods 
Operations forces the mills to close. 
The plant has a pressure treating 
cylinder six feet by ninety feet, con- 
tinuously handling ties and poles. 

The Columbus Lumber Co. at Brook- 
haven, Miss., recently purchased by 
Mr. Behan, who came from Columbus, 
was being put into condition. The 
mill was down for the day because of 
a shortage of logs. A Corliss engine, 
recently acquired was being mounted 
on a brick base, reinforced and built 
up with concrete. As in most of the 
mills visited, labor shortage was the 
chief concern. 

Contrary to the usual condition the 
J. C. Jones Lumber Co. at Natchez, 
Miss., had a good supply of hardwood 
logs. The mill is located on the low- 
lands on the banks of the Mississippi, 
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and this was probably one of the rea- 
sons for the log supply. In addition 
to using trucks and railroad facilities 
for log delivery the company operates 
a boat on the river between the woods 
and the mill. Here, rain was heavy, 
and the river had risen above the 
foundations of some of the sheds. 
The mill, high above any possibility 
of inundation, was going at full tilt. 

Precisely the opposite was true of 
the log supply at the Tremont Lumber 
Co., Rochelle, La. The American 
Lumberman party arrived shortly be- 
fore noon, just as the last log was 
going through the hardwood mill. 
That shut the mill. The pine mill 
had been shut down the day before. 
Herbert A. Moss, general sales man- 
ager described the manner in which 
the company had placed itself on a 
selective cutting basis to guarantee 
a sustained yield, and advanced some 
pertinent observations on the devel- 
opment of glued up timbers for rail- 
road use. 

Another selective cutting operation 
was that of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Urania, La. Offering evidence 
to contradict some stories put forth 
for popular consumption in support 
of the myth of vanishing forests, G. 
F. Tannehill, company forester said 
that their problem in getting on an 
established sustained yield basis is 
inability, with current labor shortage, 
to cut out the mature timber fast 
enough. Mr. Tannehill’s office is a 
lumber fancier’s paradise. The floor 
and walls contain 37 species of na- 
tive wood cut from the company’s 
forest holdings. A curio displayed by 
W. C. Proctor, sales manager, was a 
large piece of petrified pine. Pine, 
according to both Tannehill and Proc- 
tor, is not supposed to petrify, but the 
evidence is there. Another interest- 
ing office in the headquarters build- 
ing is that of Q. T. Hardtner, presi- 
dent. This might be called a duck 
fancier’s paradise, containing as it 
does, a number of excellent litho- 
graphs of various species of duck in 
their native habitats. Here, the mill 
was rapidly reaching the end of its 
small log reserve because of heavy 
rains in the woods. 

At Longleaf, La., the Crowell Long- 
leaf Lumber Co., hampered by uncer- 
tain log deliveries resulting from the 
rains, had decided to close the mill, do 
some necessary revamping, and in 
the approximate one month period re- 
quired for the work, pile up a log 
reserve that would guarantee con- 
tinuous operation. With a complete 
overhaul and a good supply of logs 
it was felt that the time spent would 
more than repay itself in higher pro- 
duction. The mill, opened in 1890 has 
been in continuous operation ever 
since by the same family. E. H. Wil- 
liamson, sales manager, commented on 
the now familiar difficulties from 
shortage of labor, but believed that 
the one-month respite would enable 
the. company to solve most of the 
problems that had been hurting pro- 
duction. Included in the revamping 
operations was cleaning the log pond. 





Salvage Lumber 


Address Salvage Editor. American 
Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., Chicago 
2, for further information about these 
items. Please mention item number. 


Available 
274. 


Can supply about three carloads 
1x4 to 4x6 mixed hardwoods in 1% to 
four foot lengths. Trims rough. Stock 
is mostly maple and elm, mainly 1x4 
and 4x6 and is very strong to two and 
four foot lengths. All No. 3 common 
& better. Minneapolis. 


275. 


Have available some used black 
walnut timbers salvaged from a large 
barn built 25 years ago. About 1000 
lineal feet of 8x8 timbers in 12 to 20 
foot lengths. Also between 4000 and 
5000 lineal feet of used 8x8’s in oak 
and red elm. Timbers are well pre- 
served and seasoned, and free from 
nails as construction was with mor- 
ticed joints. Avon, IIl. 


Wanted 
276. 


Need 20M feet % inch white pine 
cr fir 21 inches long, six or more 
inches wide. Also need same stock 
in 11/16 inch thickness in anything 
over 3% inches long by 3% inches 
wide. Any grade will satisfy. Sand- 
wich, Ill. 


277. 


Can use any softwood 4x2 inches 
or larger. S2S to % inch thickness 
or over. Chicago. 


278. 


Want several thousand lineal feet 
cf is or % inch plywood (any species) 
1% to two inches wide in 5% inch 
lengths or multiples thereof. Can be 
reject one side. Jonesboro, Ark. 


Offers to Buy War Bond 
for Every Car of Lumber 
Shipped to Them 


A boon to the fifth war loan bond 
selling drive has been combined with 
an effort to locate lumber for crating 
for war goods by the Norman Lumber 
Co., a wholesale concern in the Bank 
of Manhattan Building, Long Island 
City 1, N.. Y. The company offers 
to purchase a $100 War Bond for 
every carload of lumber any supplier 
will ship to them, and authorizes the 
shipper to buy the bond and draw a 
draft on their company through the 
Bank of Manhattan. According to the 
Norman company, lumber they receive 
will go directly into the war effort 
and high priorities will be supplied. 
They need 4/4 RW&L No. 2 com. & 
btr. boards, D2S & D4S. Also 4/4, 
5/4, and 6/4 No. 2 com. & btr. and 
resawn center in No. Carolina pine 
and white pine. 
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-  ¢ ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Plywood Distributors 
Plan Conference 


At a recent board of directors meet- 
ing of the National Plywood Distrib- 
utors Association, Inc., held in De- 
troit, initial plans were completed for 
a War-Time and Post-War All Indus- 
try Conference, scheduled for July 
24-25 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

This national conference, open to 
all members of the industry, will be 
devoted entirely to present operating 
problems, the discussion of sound pol- 
icies for re-distribution and disposal 
of such surplus stocks as may be 
available, and market extension for 
the period following the war. 

Invitations to attend and address 
the various panel sessions have been 
extended to division chief of govern- 
mental agencies under which the ply- 
wood distribution industry operates, 
and also to trade association execu- 
tives and other key personnel who are 
vitally concerned with the success of 
plywood. 


Baltimore-Washington 
Sales Club Annual 


The following officers were elected 
at the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Baltimore-Washington Lumber 
Sales Club in the Stafford Hotel, Bal- 
timore, the evening of May 30: Presi- 
dent—R. B. Riley, Johnson & Wim- 
satt, Washington; vice president— 
Harry Fried, Baltimore; secretary- 
treasurer — Thomas Charshee, Balti- 
more. 

Chosen directors representing Bal- 
timore—Arthur V. Charshee, Robert 
B. Gould, George V. Fredrickson, and 
Fred Fried. 

Directors representing Washington 
are—Paul Kern and R. B. Riley. 

Arthur V. Charshee, after having 
served a number of terms as presi- 
dent, was relieved of those duties at 
his request and became a member of 
the board of directors. 

Following dinner and routine re- 
ports and the election, the club ad- 
journed for the season. The next 
meeting is scheduled for the first 
Monday in September. 


Memphis Club Activities 


John Silk, Memphis lumberman, 
won the President’s Cup in the annual 
golf tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at the Colonial 
Country Club on May 18, with a low 
gross of 73. Evan L. Fellman, E. L. 
Bruce Co., was runner-up with an 81. 
At a dinner in the evening M. H. 
Speltz, chairman of the club’s enter- 
tainment committee, presented hand- 
some awards to 63 prize winners. 
Before adjourning for the summer, 
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the club gave its endorsement to the 
Tree Farms program for Tennessee 
and joined with the Friends of the 
Land in holding a banquet in which 
the program was outlined. Harold C. 
Hebb, tree farms authority, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
told the lumbermen of the need for 
fire protection to the Nation’s timber- 
land. C. Arthur Bruce, president of 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 
and vice president of E. L. Bruce Co., 
introduced Mr. Hebb. 

The club, at its final meeting before 
Summer adjournment, adopted a reso- 
lution asking Rep. Davis to support a 
measure that would give wood work- 
ers, in log and mill, the same draft 
status as agricultural workers. 


Canadian Timber Producers 
Forming New Organization 


The first conference of Canadian 
timber producers, at its closing ses- 
sion in Winnipeg, decided to form a 
new national organization representa- 
tive of the forest products industries 
in the Dominion. Robert McKee, Van- 
couver, president British Columbia 
Loggers Association, was named 
chairman of a five-man committee to 
direct formation of the new associa- 
tion. 

The committee also will prepare a 





brief for submission to Federal au- 
thorities embodying decisions reached 
at the conference on the industry’s 
timber depletion and _ replacement 
problems. 

Other members of the committee 
are D. A. Gillies, Braeside, Ont., vice 
president Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, vice-chairman; Prentice 
Bloedel, Vancouver; J. Hickman, Sus- 
sex, N. B., of the Maritime Lumber 
Bureau, and R. C. Winton, Minneap- 
olis, representing the Manitoba-Sas- 
katchewan Forest Products Assccia- 
tion. 

John Burke, Vancouver, and W. J. 
Leclair, Ottawa, secretary of Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association, have- 
been named joint secretaries. 


Racine-Kenosha Club 


Twenty-nine members and guests at- 
tended the monthly meeting of the Ra- 
cine-Kenosha Counties Lumbermen’s 
Club at Colonial Inn, Brown’s Lake, 
Wis. Principal speakers were State 
Secretary Don Montgomery, who dis- 
cussed probable scope of new lumber 
controls and touched on highlights of 
the War Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration’s activities under direction of 
William L. Clayton. 

The immediate postwar outlook for 
the retail lumber dealer was covered 
by Hawley W. Wilbur, Milwaukee, 
who recommended that dealers take 
advantage of every opportunity to 
sell new items because the shortage 
of lumber might continue for some 
time after the war. He discussed also 





Louisiana Building 








Conferring at the recent annual meeting of 
the Louisiana Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation are (left to right:) Ben L. John- 
ston, Madison Lumber Co., New Orleans, 
member Industry Advisory Committee of 
OPA; R. Needham Ball, Baton Rouge, sec- 
association; 
Peter A. Stone, Washington, D. C., price 


retary-manager of Louisiana 


executive Lumber Branch, OPA. 





1944 


Material Dealers’ 
Association officers 
for 1944-1945 (left 
to right): George 
E. Knoop, New Or- 
leans, treasurer; 
Lloyd C. Clanton, 
Shreveport, second 
vice president; Gil- 
bert E. Derouen, 
Lake Charles, first 
vice president; R. 
Needham Ball, Ba- 
ton Rouge, secre- 
tary-manager. 








the NRLDA’s postwar planning ideas. 

Announcement was made that Leo 
Gordon was winner of a $50 war bond 
in the prize-winning essay contest re- 
cently concluded by the American 
Lumberman. Five State dealers par- 
ticipated in the prize awards pre- 
sented by the publication. 


Eastern Kentucky 
Forest Fire Group 


The Eastern Kentucky Forest Fire 
Association held a meeting June 3 at 
Pikeville, Ky., attended by hundreds 
of foresters. President S. E. Looney, 
Jenkins, presided. 

A number of talks, looking to the 
preservation of the forests from for- 


est fires and wanton waste, were 
made. 
Another meeting is scheduled for 


July 7 in Jenkins. 


Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Golfing 
Season Under Way 

Four golf tournaments have been 
scheduled for the 1944 Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club’s golfing season which 
got underway with a match at the 
Tuckaway Country Club, 
Milwaukee, June 13. The July tour- 
nament will be held July 18 at North 
Hills Country Club, with the follow- 
ing month’s meet at Merrill Hills, 
Vaukesha, Aug. 9, and the wind-up 
meet at. Westmoor, also in Waukesha, 
Sept. 20. Ben F. Springer is secre- 


south of 


tary of the club, and William Kelley 
is chairman of the club’s golf and 
outing committee. 


Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 


The Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo club has 
completed arrangements for a picnic 
for members of the lumber industry of 
the two cities on Aug. 3 to be followed 
by a dinner at the Automobile club 
as-the concluding event. 


Timber Operators Meet 


Problems relative to small timber 
operations were discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Timber Operators Asso- 
ciation held at the Hotel Morck, 
Aberdeen, Wash., June 3. Jack 
Mackey of Olympia, secretary-man- 
ager of the association, led in the dis- 
cussion, with some seventy southwest 
Washington firms being represented. 


Long Island Salesmen 

Long Island Salesmen’s Association 
(LISA) became revitalized at its May 
meeting as a result of changing back 
to night meetings at the Freeport 
Elks Club. 

The club will hold a golf tourna- 
ment at Hempstead Country Club on 
June 28 and is also making plans for 
an outing during the summer. 

Guest speaker at the meeting on 
June 27 will be Horace E. “Chick” De- 
Lisser, whose subject will be “Six 
Fundamentals of Scientific Salesman- 
ship.” 
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Elected Honorary Life Directo; 


J. A. Humbird, Chemainus, B. (, 
was elected an honorary life directory 
of the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Mann. 
facturers’ Association at a dinner jp 
his honor, tendered by the association 
at Vancouver, B. C., recently. Mr 
Humbird recently disposed of his ex. 
tensive lumber and sawmill interests 
on Vancouver Island centering about 
Chemainus, in which his family had 
been interested since 1889. 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange 


The managing committee of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange brought 
its winter and spring activities to a 
close on June 5 with a meeting at the 
Merchants’ Club, at which time an 
announcement was made that monthly 
bulletins will be sent to the member. 
ship, in which future work of the 
managing committee will be outlined, 
Meetings will be resumed the first 
Monday in September. 


Increase Number of Trustees 


Increase in the number of trustees 
from nine to eleven in order to repre- 
sent more diversified ownership ac- 
crued to its membership the past few 
years has been decided by the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, Seat- 
tle. The vacancies will be filled when 
the by-laws of the organization are 
amended through the secretary of 
state. 


Scheduled Meetings 


July 18—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 


facturers’ Club, Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. Summer meeting. 
July 24-25—National Plywood Distribu- 


tors Association, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual conference. 

July 26-27—Southern Woodwork Asso- 
ciation, The Cloister, Sea Island 
Beach, Ga. Executive meeting for 
members only. 

Aug. 16-17—Western Pine Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Semi-annual meeting. 

Sept. 5-6-7— Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Twenty-second an- 
nual and war conference. 

Sept. 28-29—National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Forty-seventh annual and 
hardwood industry conference on 
postwar problems. 


Minnesota Organized for 
Forest Fire Prevention 


Leaders of forest industries and 
of conservation organizations in Min- 
nesota launched on May 23 a state- 
wide campaign to “Keep Minnesota 
Green,” a concerted movement to hold 
down forest fires and protect wood- 
land resources of the state. 

More than 60 persons were present 
at a conference in the state house of 
representatives chamber, called by 
Governor Edward J. Thye. Repre- 
sented were lumbering and pulpwood 
industries, railroads, the press, radio, 
conservation, agriculture, tourist pro- 
motion, labor, youth activities, busl- 
ness and industry. 
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DEPENDABLE 
SHIPPERS 
SINCE 1890 AND 
FOR YEARS TO 
COME 
SOUTHERN PINE 
SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 
OAK FLOORING 

















ro, Those! Postwar Homes 
You'll Sell... 


Good Business in Sight 
for Dealers 
--When the Boys Come Back 


A housing shortage of a million homes was said to have existed 
when the United States entered the war. That shortage has grown 
month by month during this period of building cessation. 





The quicker the boys come home the quicker resumption of build- 
ing will get under way. The more support we give the boys now, 
the quicker they will finish the job. 

That’s why Southern Pine Lumber Co. is bending every effort to 
serve the armed services so that we can all get back to serving our 
regular customers. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKANA 





























The Rosboro plant is electrically 
operated throughout. It has a cut- 
ting capacity of 150,000 feet daily. 
Completed in 1940, equipment 
throughout is the most modern ob- 
tainable. Behind this efficient mod- 
ern plant are more than 750,000,000 


T. W. Rosborough, President. 
W. E. Cooper, 
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ice-President. 


feet of choicest Douglas Fir timber. 
Buyers can depend on it that after 
the duration we will be able to ac- 
cumulate an inventory which will 
enable us to give our valued pa- 
trons better service than we are 
able to do at this time. 


B. S. Cole, Secretary-Treasurer 
E. A. Carley, Sales Manager 


ROSBORO LUMBER COMPANY, Springfield, Oregon 
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- - SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





Celotex Continues to Handle 
Certain-teed Products 


Recent publicity regarding Celotex 
and Certain-teed relations, fears 
Henry W. Collins, Celotex vice presi- 
dent, may have given dealers the im- 
pression that Certain-teed products 
will no longer be available through 
Celotex plants. Such is not the case, 
and Mr. Collins recently reassured 
dealers with the following letter: 

“As you perhaps know, Celotex has 
had, and still has, long term contracts 
with Certain-teed through which it 
secures roofing, gypsum and other 
products from Certain-teed plants. 
These contracts, with some changes, 
were recently approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the state of New 
York, Kings County, and Celotex is 
assured of a continuance of supply 
under them.” 


Weyerhaeuser to Produce 
Plastic Molding Compounds 


For the first time, West Coast 
manufacturers of molded plastic prod- 
ucts will have a local source of mold- 
ing compounds. The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., one of the larger western 
organizations engaged in forest man- 
agement, logging and the manufac- 
ture of forest products, will shortly 


begin small capacity production of 
molding powders for commercial mar- 
kets. 

First production facilities will be 
established at Longview, Wash., where 
the company has an extensive site on 
the Columbia River and where manu- 
facture of lumber, wood pulp and 
other forest products has been carried 
on for nearly two decades. 


Wisconsin Surveys Its 
Forest Tax Law 


The Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission has retained Prof. Geo. F. 
Wehrwein of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture to make an intensive ap- 
praisal of the Wisconsin forest crop 
system during the next six months. 
On the basis of his recommendations 
improvements in the forest crop law 
will be proposed at the session of the 
legislature next January. 

Under the present law forest crop 
lands are taxed ten cents an acre and 
an additional ten percent severance 
tax at the time the timber crop is 
harvested. Some state authorities are 
wondering if the rate is not too high 
inasmuch as relatively little private 
forest land has been entered for tax- 
ation on this basis since the law was 
enacted. 
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General view of Biles-Coleman plant at Omak, Wash. The millpond in the foreground 


holds less than three day's supply of logs, which means the logging department must 


maintain a steady flow of logs. The power plant in the foreground consumes all the waste 
from the mill. The kilns and drying sheds will be seen on the left and the re-manufacturing 


mill on the right. 
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Utilization has reached such a point that three times as many people 
are employed as would normally be used in a mill of this capacity. 
be seen the yards where in former days were seen great piles of lumber. 
stick of lumber there today. The mill has a daily capacity of 200,000 feet and every foot 
now goes into a finished product of some kind. The mill is one of the outstanding examples 
of plant utilization in the country. 


in the distance can 
There's not a 


Four Billion Feet for 
Seven Million Dollars 


A $7,000,000 deal, one of tne largest 
in British Columbia’s timber industry, 
has been completed in Var.couver, 
Eburne Sawmills, owned by L. L. G, 
Bentley, and Pacific Veneer, owned 
by Otto Pick, purchased 4,000,000,000 
feet of timber in Nimpkish Valley, in 
the northern half of Vancouver 
Island from Fred Brown. It runs 89 
percent fine grade Douglas fir, and 
20 percent cedar. 


Timber Engineering 
Teachers Increase 


A growing recognition of timber as 
a structural material is revealed ina 
survey conducted by the Timber En- 
gineering Co., Washington, D. C,, 
which disclosed that 188 engineering 
and architectural professors in 135 
universities are teaching timber en- 
gineering. These figures compare to 
31 professors in 23 universities shown 
in a similar survey in 1936. 

The company lays much of this 
renaissance in the teaching of timber 
engineering to the Army and Navy 
training program, but notes that the 
upward swing began years ago. A 
trend noted in the survey is the 
ground gained by timber engineering 
in eastern universities, a section in 
which it was formerly weak. 


Import Forest Workers 
from British Honduras 


More than 1000 workers from 
British Honduras will be brought to 
the United States by the War Man- 
power Commission to help meet the 
serious labor shortage in the logging 
and lumbering industry. Hiram §%. 
Phillips of the WMC Bureau of Place- 
ment has returned to Washington 
after completing negotiations with 
the Colonial Government at Belize. 

The workers are being recruited as 
unskilled labor but the majority of 
them are said to be experienced ax- 
men from the mahogany bush. Many 
of them have worked in Scotland and 
in the Canal Zone. The men will work 
in the United States during the rainy 
season in Honduras, when mahogany 
cutting is impossible. During this 
period they would normally be unem- 
ployed for five to six months. 


Parolees to Work in Woods 


The lumber industry in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont has been 
contacted for jobs for 24 parolees of 
the United States Correctional Insti- 
tution at Danbury, according to Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald, manpower director 
of WMC in Connecticut, who said that 
the men will be placed soon. 

Recently Warden T. F. Alexander 
of the Danbury federal institution 
wrote to Mr. Fitzgerald and said that 
he had 24 parolees who were anxious 
to obtain work in the logging and 
lumber industry out of the state when 
their time was up in the institution. 

Warden Alexander learned that 
many of these jobs were available in 
camps in Vermont, New Hampshire 
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PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Firthite Tipped Inserts Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, ete. 










Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 








































FIRE PUMPS 
are the BIG NAME « Fire Fighting 


FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE FIRES 
Use INDIAN FIRE PUMPS to squelch forest and grass fires and save the 


timber so badly needed for war production. Pressure stream of clear water 
drives to base of flame. Big tank holds 5 gals. Carries slung on the back. 
Fillable at any water supply. Order now. Your best fire protection is an 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP. 


D. B. Smith & Co. 
Utica 2, N. Y. 
We have 23 INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. We 
call them the one man fire department. 
We formerly used brooms to put out 
brush and grass fires which took hours. 
Now with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS we put 
them out in minutes—not hours. The 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP is the best on the 
market. We recommend them. 

Clinton Weeks Fire Commissioner 





Send for Catalog and Prices 











D. B. SMITH & CO. 


420 Main St. - UTICA, 2, N. Y 
Pacific Coast Branch 
Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co. 


435 Brannan St. San Francisco, Cal. = 
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and Maine and has asked that the 
regional office of WMC send a repre- 
sentative to these states for the pur- 
pose of placing the men. 

It was learned since that camps in 
Vermont have agreed to take the 
parolees and WMC will be asked to 
clear them through the proper chan- 
nels. 

The parolees who seek work in the 
lumber industry were told that their 
pay would range between $5 and $6 
per cord of wood with $1 per day 
taken out for meals and camp privi- 
leges. 

Warden Alexander intimated that 
he expected to place the entire group 
within the next few weeks. The men 
were in the institution on short terms 
and will be released on parole soon. 


Surveys Federal Tax Structure 


First fruit of the research program 
conducted by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development ripened as_ the 
book, “Production, Jobs and Taxes” 
by Professor Harold M. Groves of the 
University of Wisconsin, rolled off the 
presses June 5. The book was pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill under the aus- 
pices of the C.E.D. and comprises a 
survey of the federal tax structure, 
with recommendations for a postwar 
tax program that will be conducive to 
high levels of peacetime production 
and employment. It is the first of 
some 20 research volumes now under 
way or projected. 

Professor Groves recommendations 
are based on the assumption that 











| 
Yes Sir! 


WHITE RIVER 


The Plant to Look to for 
Your After-War Mixed Cars 


We will be back with our choice White River 
| mixed car assortment—DOUGLAS FIR, WESTERN RED 
CEDAR and WEST COAST UPLAND HEMLOCK prod- 
ucts—as soon as restrictions are raised. And you can de- 
pend on it that White River postwar quality will in every 
way match our well-known pre-war standards. 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


[Since 1896] Enumclaw, Washington 
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postwar federal expenditures will be 
a great deal higher than in any pre. 
vious peacetime period and ma 
reach as much as $20,000,000,000, as 
compared to $9,000,000,000 in 1939, 
This means that three times as much 
money will have to be raised by taxa. 
tion as in any prewar period, and 
about half as much as at present, if 
the Nation is to avoid the danger of 
a steadily rising debt. 

Because of the great size of the 
country’s postwar revenue needs, 
taxes must be distributed with great 
care to avoid strangulation of job- 
giving enterprise, the author feels, 


Heating Stoves to Be Scarce 


Manufacturers of heating stoves 
are alarmed by a serious situation 
which they say is developing in the 
industry—a situation that may lead 
to severe shortages next fall and win- 
ter. 

Most stoves (including coal and 
wood-burning heaters) are rationed 
and can be sold only to consumers, 
dealers and distributors who can sur- 
render a stove purchase certificate 
issued by the local War Price and 
Rationing Board. OPA has estab- 
lished quotas for some 5700 ration 
boards—and for 50,000 dealers and 
distributors. These quotas have been 
based on the estimated production of 
each type of stove. 

Production of coal and wood heat- 
ers this year is estimated to be less 
than half of what sales were in 1942 
—and may drop much lower unless 
current interruptions of factory work 
are alleviated soon. 

Dealers are not using their certifi- 
cates to buy stoves, say some manu- 
facturers; warehouses are glutted 
and production is being interrupted 
in many cases. Factories may not be 
able to resume production later on if 
they are forced to close down now. 

Manufacturers attribute dealers’ 





Franklin Glue Co. photo. 
Students at the Boy's Trade School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio shown making wide boards from 
pieces salvaged from packing cases. The 
boy at left is holding such a finished 
piece which is glued up from three boards 
similar to those being salvaged at right. The 
glue joints are almost invisible. 
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A Challenge from i 
“LOGGERS 
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We 
Challenge 
You 

to Log 
Cheaper 
Than 

You 

Can Do 
With 
“Loggers 
Dream” 


Repeat sales prove the merit of the "Logger; 
Dream." One company operates 20 machines. You 
can't afford to be without this cost-cutting logging 
unit. Powerful. Bunches and loads any log a 5" line 


will carry. Yards up to 500 feet. 


Check results on machine nearest you 


TAYLOR'S MACHINE WORKS 


Louisville, Mississippi 
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WANT MORE 
BEDROOMS 





BEING DONE 
TO TURN THIS POSTWAR BUSINESS 


YOUR WAY? 


ORE windows—more closets—more doors—for bet- 
ter dining rooms, bedrooms and kitchens! Actual 
surveys show these as some of the primary desires of 
those who plan to build homes in the postwar future. 


Ponderosa Pine Woodwork is capitalizing on these 
surveys—determining what people will want when build- 
ing is resumed . . . turning their business your way. Con- 
sistent magazine advertising and publicity are helping 
to reinforce the desire for wood as a building material. 
“The New Open House’’—a 32-page idea book—is 
turning the thoughts of thousands toward the specific 
products—the doors, frames, windows and woodwork 
—which you will have to sell! 

Ponderosa Pine today is working for you . . . helping 
to build your future sales in the peacetime days ahead. 
Why not tie in with the program that is centered entirely 
on your interests? We'll be glad to give you full in- 
formation. Mail the coupon! 


Pireduivin Pits WOODWORK 


111 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 2, Ill. 
USE THIS BOOK TO , 
BUILD BUSINESS 


If you haven't 
been using‘The \§ 
New Open House”’ 

to start your custo- © 
mers planning their 
postwar homes, get 
intotheswing right 
now! Write today 
for sample copy— 
then order additional quantities 

for distribution to your Customers. — City... cece cnceceeeeeeees Stalt...6's00- 


THE BEST IS YOURS—WITH PINE 
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PONDEROSA PINE WOODWORK 
Dept. ZAL-6 

111 W. Washington Street 

Chicago 2, Ill. 

Please send me a free copy of ‘The: 

saa New Open House.” ; 








tardiness in ordering to the help 
shortage and a reluctance to buy 
items now that cannot be sold before 
fall. But they warn that a production 
stoppage now will result in serious 
shortages. 


New House Organ 


Gregg & Son, Nashua, N. H., one 
of the pioneers in the millwork indus- 
try, is publishing a monthly house 
organ known as The Pitch Pocket 
News, which is distributed among its 
employees, the firm’s customers and 
those previous employees who are 
now in the armed forces. The idea 
which prompted its origin was to keep 


the company’s employees who are 
now in the armed services informed 
about the news at home and the vari- 
ous activities at the plant. 

The Pitch Pocket News performs 
another service in that its editorials 
deal with such subjects of interest 
and everyday concern to all employees 
as income tax, withholding tax, group 
insurance, and the like, presented in 
a clear and intelligible manner. An- 
other of its features are the letters 
from men in the service which are 
often printed verbatim, and addresses 
given so that their fellow employees 
might correspond with them. Other 
newsy items appear as births, deaths, 





 & 


R. B. White, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. Exchange Sawmills, Secy. Louisiana Central Lbr. Co., 





Secy. Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co., Secy. Louisiana Central Oak Flooring Corp. 


NO PERMANENT SCARCITY OF LUMBER 


So much news of modern miracles 
performed with wood is being printed 
these days that many in the lumber in- 
dustry itself are beginning to wonder 
if its use for other purposes will cause 
a@ permanent scarcity of lumber. 

Such publicity, for instance, tells of 
an expanding use of wood in the chem- 
ical industry. But, it neglects to say 
that chemicals are derived from the by- 
products of lumber manufacture or from 
timber stands that are no good for 
lumber, particularly ESSCO Lumber. 


The fact is that the utilization of wood 
by-products for chemical manufacture 
gives the lumber industry additional in- 
centive to expand re-forestation in or- 
der to permanently sustain lumber 
production. Furthermore, by-product 
utilization will tend to make lumber 
go further and afford greater value. 


Yes, there will always be plenty of 
lumber and plenty of lumber business. 
Timber is America’s greatest renewable 
resource. For years, the forest industries 
have planted and still are planting mil- 
lions of trees to replace those harvested. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 








a 
Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 





SOUTHERN PINE « SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
PINE « WEST COAST WOODS «+ OAK FLOORING 





One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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marriages, engagements, sporting 
events, factory witticisms and hp. 
morous anecdotes. 

Carl E. Bibber is editor and his 
associate editors are Leon Berge, 


Dave Gregg, Julie Labrie, Doris 
Pelkey and Theo Sansom. 
Daily Record Keeps Tab 


On Sales of Surplus Goods 


The U. S. Government, through its 
war and civilian agencies, has com. 
menced a program of selling surplus 
stocks, rejected goods, and salvage, 
The items now being sold _ include 
everything from new and used tools, 
lumber, hardware, and machinery of 
all kinds to textiles, scrap metals, ete, 
Estimates place the total value of the 
goods to be sold at from fifty to 
seventy-five billion dollars. With the 
present shortage of consumer goods, 
this market will probably be the 
greatest source for the replenishment 
of stocks for some time to come. 

The “Bidvertiser” is a daily record 
containing advance notices of public 
biddings and sales where the Govern. 
ment will dispose of surplus goods, 
It is offered to business men by Mar- 
ket Service, 303 W. 42 St., New York 
8, N. Y. Complete cost of the service 
via first class mail is $22.50 for three 
months, payable in advance, or $75 if 
taken by the year. The “Bidvertiser” 
is sent by air mail for an additional 
charge of $2.50 for each three month 
period. 


Steel Surplus 


Idle and excess stocks of steel ag- 
gregating more than one quarter of 
a million tons are now listed with 
its regional office, according to R. 
E. Blackburn, regional redistribution 
manager of the WPB. 

However there are many steel prod- 
ucts still in short supply, and on 
which delivery promises are consider- 
ably extended, and persons unable to 
satisfy their requirements from mill 
and warehouse sources should make 
use of these surplus stocks. This 
steel may be purchased without being 
charged to allotment totals, with 
WPB regional office approval, in ac- 
cordance with priorities Regulation 
No. 13. 

Buyers should apply to the Seattle, 
Spokane or Portland redistribution of- 
fices of WPB for their localities. 


Wage-Hour Case 


A Federal court has held in a recent 
case that manufacturing conducted by 
a retailer solely to serve his own cus- 
tomers, with no return save in the 
purchase price paid by those retail 
customers, is manufacturing inciden- 
tal to retailing and does not affect the 
exemption of employees engaged in 4 
retail establishment. This ruling may 
be important to some lumber retailers, 
operating a few machines “to serve 
their, own customers.” This is said 
to be if not the first at least the clear 
est court ruling on a subject that has 
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caused some controversy. The case 
is Walling v. Fred Wolferman, Inc. 

The Federal courts seem to be re- 
straining some of the rigid and harsh 
interpretations and assumptions of 
Federal agencies. In the above case 
the court indicated clearly that the 
definition of “retail establishment” 
would be set by the court and not by 
the Wage-Hour Division. “We are 
unable to agree,” said the court, “that 
much more authority is to be attrib- 
uted to the declaration of the Admin- 
istrator, the plaintiff in this case, than 
would be attributed to the declaration 
of the defendant.” 


single up-to-date regulation in which 
the former provisions have been clari- 
fied and rearranged for ease of refer- 
ence. There are few price changes, 
uniform prices of general applicability 
for items previously covered by special 
pricing. 

OPA said that the net effect of all 
changes would amount to an increase 
in the industry’s over-all realization 
of about four cents per thousand board 
feet. 

The regulation extends the use of 
the Susanville, California freight rate 
to cover all delivered sales from Cali- 


fornia mills to destinations within the 
state. 

This provision particularly benefits 
the mills in North Central California, 
whose manufacturing costs have 
always been higher, and which pre- 
vious to price control, always used 
this rate. It means increased returns 
for these mills ranging from 65 cents 
to $1.15 per thousand board feet. 

The price of %x1%”—4’ No. 1 and 
No. 2 lath is increased $1 per thousand 
pieces, and the price of %x142”—32” 
lath is increased 45 cents per thousand 
pieces. 





Western Timber Price 
Order Amended 


Two changes in MPR460 (western 
timber regulation) by amendment 2 
will permit timber sales on a lineal 
foot basis and simplify reporting. 

This regulation, when issued in Au- 
gust, 1948, provided maximum prices 
for publicly and privately owned 
Western timber based on a measure- 
ment of one thousand feet log scale. 
The dollars-and-cents additions it pro- 
vided depended upon the appraised 
value of the timber and averaged 
approximately 20 percent above the 
appraised prices. 

However, buyers of timber to be 
used for poles and piling customarily 
purehase such timber on a lineal foot 
basis. 

The recent action, effective June 17, 
provides that in the case of timber 
sold on a lineal foot basis, the per- 
missible addition shall be 20 percent 
above the appraised value, or the same 
as that permitted on timber sold on a 
thousand feet log scale measurement 
basis. 


Wood Containers from Salvage 
Lumber Unrestricted 


A wooden shipping container, made 
by its user from waste material or 
second hand lumber, does not come 
under the terms of Wooden Shipping 
Containers Order L-232. L-232 re- 
stricts the manufacture and assembly 
of wooden shipping containers. 

Edgings, trim and off-fall, excluded 
from the definition of lumber in lum- 
ber Order L-335, are considered waste 
material. 


Western Pine Ceiling 
Rewritten 


A revised regulation, which collates 
and supersedes the original regulation 
and twelve amendments governing 
producers’ prices of western pine and 
associated species of lumber (MPR-94) 
became effective June 20. 

Users are thus provided with a 


instructions. 


Inexpensive to operate. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Cuts both pine and hardwood trees within 2 inches of the ground. 
Fells trees 4 times faster than hand operated cross-cut saw. 
Makes horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts. 

Inexperienced hands can operate it successfully after a few minutes’ 


Easy to handle in heavy undergrowth. 


The powerful, 2-stroke cycle design gasoline engine starts easily, has 
stall-proof clutch and handle throttle. 


Safety guard on all models assures full protection. 


Electric, Gasoline Engine and Pneumatic chain sharpeners are avail- 
able for use in shop or field. 


Pneumatic Chain Saws in 24, 36 and 48-inch sizes also. 


Write for full information—Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7733 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


PORTABLE 


POWER TOOLS 
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“Mity-Midget" Sander 6241 

A new block sander weighing only 
3% pounds and said to be unusually 
free from vibration has appeared on 





the market under the trade name of 
“Mity-Midget.” National Air Sander, 
Inc., claims that this sander is per- 
fectly balanced to fit the hand com- 
fortably for easy operation. 

An air operated motor enclosed in 
a synthetic rubber housing makes wet 
sanding as safe as dry. Moving 
parts are equipped with pre-lubricated 
ball bearings and need no further at- 
tention. The sanding pad does not re- 
volve, but moves in a circular motion 
so that each grain of sand describes a 


‘s inch circle 5000 times per minute. 


For additional information check 
number 6241. 
New Truck-Man 6242 


A new Truck-Man, designed for 
moving skidded loads of one ton or 
under, has been announced. It intro- 
duces features designed to provide 
safe, efficient moving of materials. 





Easier, safer operation and greater 
flexibility have been built into the 


new, improved one-ton capacity 
Truck-Man, according to Yard-Man, 
Inc., the manufacturer. 

One of the improvements is a pat- 
ented two-speed drive which makes 
both a low and a high-speed instantly 
available. The low speed is adapted 
for starting; climbing ramps, going 
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in and out of freight cars or other 
tight places, and for moving material 
over rough floors. For light loads 
and movement without loads, the high 
speed can be used. The Truck-Man 
turns in its own length. 

Steerine has been improved by the 
use of a large ball thrust bearing 
which reduces steering effort to but a 
fraction of the effort formerly re- 
quired. 

More comfort, with accompanying 
lessened fatigue, greater safety and 
increased efficiency for the driver is 
said to be achieved by a new opera- 
tor’s seat. 

The operation of the vehicle has 
been made more dependable through 
the use of a fly-ball type governor, 
which replaces the old pneumatic 
type. 

Other improvements include heavier 
load wheels with a four-inch tread 
and a larger gas tank of one gallon 
capacity which provides sufficient fuel 
for eight hours of normal operation. 
“V” type belt brakes automatically 
set when the machine is not in action, 
thus providing an added measure of 
safety. Check number 6242 for more 
information. 


Synthetic Adhesive 6243 


Announcement of a new synthetic 
resin, a low-temperature-curing ad- 
hesive of the phenol-formaldehyde 
type for bonding a wide variety of 
heavy lumber and timber construc- 
tions, is made by the Resinous Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Co. Known as Am- 
berlite PR-75-B, this new resin is use- 
ful in the manufacture of oak ship 
keels and laminated structural mem- 
bers for columns, timbers, arches and 
trusses and is proving especially 
adapted to aircraft work, such as 
wing and fuselage assembly gluing, 
hollow spar construction and scarf 
jointing. 

This new Amberlite is supplied as 
a viscous’ reddish-brown solution, 
which is infinitely dilutable with alco- 
hol, and can also be diluted with water 
to any practical spreading consistency 
needed. Amberlite PR-75-B has a 
storage life of a year at room tem- 
perature. It is used with Catalyst 
P-79 which is added at the time of 
use to effect proper cure. 


Corinth Sawmill Catalog 6244 


The Corinth Machinery Co., Corinth, 
Miss., has published a new catalog 
showing its complete line of sawmills, 
equipment and supplies. It is an at- 
tractively printed, 56-page book con- 
taining complete specifications and 
descriptions of all machinery and 
equipment listed. 


Filing Equipment 6245 


New filing speed and accuracy for 
machine posted records are said to 
be provided by Kard-Site, Remington 
Rand’s new line of offset visible filing 
equipment. The operating principles 
are based on an advancement in the 
principle of offset vertical card filing 
originated more than 20 years ago. 

Kard-Site places thousands of rec- 
ords within normal reach and sight of 
the operator in an extremely compact 
filing arrangement, with dual visible 
margins said to reduce “finding” time 





to 50 percent of that required with 
ordinary vertical card filing systems. 
With the exact position of every card 
clearly indicated, “thumbing” through 
vertically filed records is eliminated 
and filing and finding accuracy in- 
creased. 

Special advantages claimed by the 
manufacturer include visual signaling 
of the position of an “out” card that 
prevents misfiling and loss of records; 
an automatic “lock-down” feature 
that prevents the index guide from 
riding up to obscure other records. 


Booklet on Plywood Uses 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. has 
prepared a new 24-page booklet for 
addition to the handbook “Industrial 
Uses for Douglas Fir Plywood.” It 
is the latest available summary of the 
war uses for that product and is a 
supplement to the original folder 
“Earning Our Service Stripes” that 
was issued by the association two 
years ago. The material in this latest 
folder again emphasizes the postwar 
possibilities of Douglas fir plywood as 
an industrial item. 


Wood Aircraft Bulletin 


Hitherto restricted information on 
the manufacture of wood aircraft is 
now available to, the public in a new 
government bulletin, “Wood Aircraft 
Inspection and Fabrication—ANC-19.” 

Criginally prepared in 1942 by the 
Forest Products-Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., a unit of the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to 
help speed the production of the thou- 
sands of training ‘planes and gliders 
needed by the ~~ and ‘Navy, the 
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Members Natl. 
Hdwd. Lbr. 
ASS8. 2es 
Hdwd. Produc- 
ers, Inc., So. 
Cypress Mfrs. 
Assn., So. Pine 


Assn., Natl. 
Lbr. Exporters 
Assn. 





Pine, Hardwood, Cypress 

















Pine Logs On Way to 
Anaconda Mills 


Anaconda PONDEROSA 


Look at those logs. No wonder Anaconda 
Ponderosa has long been a favorite lumber 
with thousands of buyers. 


While war conditions are now handicapping 
our usual service, we'll be back with same 
reliable quality, same good service as soon 
as Government needs for lumber will permit. 


Member of the Western Pine Ass‘n 





TIDEWATER RED 

















Modern manufacturing facil- 
ities—band mill, dry kilns, 
complete planing mill. We 
can grade-mark and trade- 
mark. 5 R. R. connections. 








F WESTERN PINES 
TREE 
FARM 








F. ’/ R. € ruins forests. Among the three destroyers 
of forest values — fire, insects and disease, of which 
each takes its toll—fire is the most feared and costly. 

Lumber companies spend millions of dollars each 
year in equipment and control to prevent forest 
fires. Public caution during the dangerous fire sea- 
son is most helpful. 

Selfishly and in the public interest, Western 
Pines* are protected from fire so this great natural 
resource may be utilized, not wasted. Wherever we 
are, let us all strive to Keep America Green. 








WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


YEON BUILDING, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 





*These are the Western Pines 











Old ways of logging have given place 


to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 
Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 


shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division ef Polson Logging Co. 
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HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


SALLIS 


Pine e Hardwoods 


Sallis Dense Mississippi Shortleaf Pine is well 
deserving of its good reputation. Sallis 
Southern Hardwoods—White and Red Oak, 
Poplar and Gum—measure up in every way 
to buyers’ expectations. 


All Sallis lumber is double-end trimmed. All 
air-dried items are Lignasan-dipped. Annual 
capacity (Pine and Hardwoods) 35 million 
feet. Complete planing mill service. 


SALLIS LUMBER CO. 


Brandon, Miss. 





ae 
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HANDLING IN YOUR YARD 


Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 
Write for — bulletin A.L.-64 de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 
. STANDARD 
, CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 


No. St. Paul, Minn. 


bulletin has just been completely re- 
vised to incorporate the results of re- 
cent aircraft research at the labora- 
tory. It is issued by the Army Air 
Forces, the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration through the Aeronautical 
Board and is on sale by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at one dollar a 
copy. 

The bulletin tells how to select wood 
for aircraft construction, how to cut, 
glue, paint, and otherwise prepare 
aircraft parts, such as wing ribs, 
fuselage skins, box spars, and bulk- 
heads; how to bend and mold wood 
and plywood to the sleek curvatures 
needed for aircraft surfaces; and how 
to make the best use of such new ma- 
terials as the compregnated woods, 
high-strength paper plastics, and 
other wood products developed in war- 
time research at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 


Caterpillar Booklet 6246 


“The complete Line of Caterpillar 
Products,” a new 20-page booklet pub- 
lished by Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, IIl., illustrates the complete 
line of Caterpillar Diesel engines, 
tractors, and road machinery on 
earthmoving, agriculture, logging, 
mining, oil field, and other power jobs. 

Described and pictured are the im- 
portant jobs these machines are doing 
and will continue to do on the home 
front. Tilling the soil, harvesting 
crops, moving earth, powering textile 
mills, mines, village power plants, 
sawmills, service stations, boats, and 
buildings and maintaining roads are 
all included. 


Folder Describes 

Cement Equipment 6247 
The C. S. Johnson Co., Champaign, 

Ill., has issued a four-page catalog 

style folder describing its line of com- 

plete bulk cement plants and cement 

handling equipment. Many of the 


plants offer completely mechanical 
handling of cement for road building 
and other large scale industrial proj- 
ects. The company offers a “Konekart” 
system for handling bulk cement on 
small projects that will not warrant 
the purchase of large capacity me- 
chanical methods. 


Custom-Cutting Manual 6248 


A merchandising manual stressing 
the advantages to the dealer of cus- 
tom cutting his lumber has been pre- 
pared by DeWalt Products Corp. The 
book points out seven fields for cus- 
tom cutting—each with profit oppor- 
tunities for the dealer (1) Rework- 


ing available lumber into saleable 





(2) Establishing permanent 
contractor trade. (3) Selling ready- 
built farm buildings. (4) Making 
wood products for householders. (5) 
Fabricating products that customers 
now buy elsewhere. (6) Pre-cutting 
construction lumber to size. (7) Im- 
proving yard methods. 

The manual also describes the De- 
Walt line of wood-cutting machinery. 
Ask for number 6248. 


lumber. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., 


information will be forwarded. 


6241 6243 
6244 


and the desired 


6245 6247 








WANTED: Stare’ STATE AGENTS 
Know- Arch’ts Eng’rs Sell 
e« PRESSURE PROCESS «+ 


FIRE PROOF 


Wood Lumber & Timber 

wow **12U. S. PLANTS* 
anew ae = @ Get Circular 107A Now 
PROTEXOL CORP. Answers All Questions 


103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth 6, N. J. 
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The same reliable service that 
has been satisfying buyers for 
_56 years will again be yours to 
command as soon as war lum- 
ber restrictions are withdrawn. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES 


SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
. Franklin St., Chicago, 


Faeab- and Industrial «ay 


iit W. Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 
Railroad and Car "Material 





ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 
NEWTON COUNTY LBR. CO., Deweyville, Texas 
BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY. TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas 
TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas 










ANGELINA HARDWOOD Co. 
Sales Office, Lufkin, Texas 
Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 





GREATER SAFETY! 


MONARCH ONE MAN CAR 
DOOR OPENERPROTECTS 
LIFE & LIMBS 


GETS MORE WORK 
DONE FASTER—SAFER! 


No strained muscles 
No slips or falls 
No broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 
No fatalities 
No time wasted 
No "gangs" needed 
No time lost 
One man can open the most binding, 
balky box car door with the Monarch Car 
Door Opener. Get greater safety .. . 
speed loading and unloading schedules 
. order an ample supply to fill your 
needs today! 


PRIORITY NEEDED 


$4 759 


each Bowerstown, Ohio 














MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 









7S years of service 
to the sash and door 
industry. 


POST-WAR 
PLANNING 


should include protection of all 
lumber and millwork with 


PAR-TOX 


Termites and decay are enemies 
that must be combatted in the 


interests of lumber conservation 


and customer satisfaction. 


Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 









IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 






~ 
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SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WIRE 
CLOTH 


Heavy Wire Cloth 
For All Purposes 
Steel, Brass, Copper, etc. 
Also Window Guards, 
Screw Door Guards 


and Other Heavy 
Woven Wire Products 


Kentucky Metal Products Co. 
Louisville 4 Ky. 


“Red Dov 


TRIANGLE FOINTS 


RED DEVIL No. 2 Triangle 
Points are now packaged 
in 5¢ and 10¢ size handy 
packages which permit 




















dispensing of a few at a 
time, preventing wasteful 
loss caused by ‘“‘loose’’ 
containers. Triangle 
Points come in 6 





standard sizes and 
can be purchased in 
“% pound to 100 Ib. 
quantities. 


LANDON P. SMITH, Inc. 
IRVINGTON, N.J. + U.S.A. 


PUTTY KNIVES «© WOOD SCRAPERS 
FLOOR SANDING MACHINES 


GLASS CUTTERS *© POINT DRIVERS @« 
PAINT CONDITIONERS ¢ 


Wire is at War... 


and while some woven wire fence and steel posts 

are now being produced, there will not be nearly 

enough to supply all demands . . . until after 
Victory. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








ts none Satisfaction 
iii Fence Users will continue to 
|___ “Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 


T41T3, CORRUGATED 
Cee eddie 


Loprmarerit 
Corrugarea 
Yow Available sTRIBUTOR 


SUCCESSOr 10 
Vie 
CHENEY METAL PRODUCTS CO., Trenton 5, New Jersey 


the old-fashioned 
DISTRIBUTORS, 
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PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER PRODUCT; 





Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Lon 
Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Tie; 
MIXED CARS. Dependable values 
Your orders will receive promp, 
careful attention. Write us aboy 
your needs. 
















THE GRISWOLD LUMBER (0. 


















PORTLAND, ORE. 








FAILING BLOG. 








ee 


Lumber > Division 


Douglas Fir 


Treated and Untreated 


* - An 
GN) ® 
@) 

pay 


IN G 





Lumber 


Ties Poles Piling 


Portiand, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., 
Rail and Cargo 


ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Since 1853 


sop LomBey Go, 


RAIN ELLE, W. VA. 


All 
West Vieni 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING--Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Cind 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, 
BEVEL SIDING -Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak, Basswood — 


American biiicsen Load Binder 


For bindin LUmeE 
eet nes 
y. Stronges 2° .. red 
steel throughout - “eas. 
jest to use . . st 
grestionl and effective. 
hree sizes. Write for 
circular and full infor- 
mation. 

“American” line of Lo 

ging Tools and Applt. 
ances is the best on the 
po Catalog on re- 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 


KNIGHT 
Single and DoubleActing Receding 
SET WORKS:Saw Mills, Dogs, Edgers 


Manufactured by 


_ THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 














“Cream of the 
Appalachians' 





(Goodyear Pattern) 






GEDSED 














Automatic Safety Trip 
STAKE POCKETS 
for Motor Trucks & Ry. Cars. Speed load- 
ing & unloading; haul larger loads; save 
stakes; speed dispatch of equipment. 
Save Time & Money—Order Today! 


Cc. H. VAN DONK 
1337 E. Mason St. Green Bay, Wis. 
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- Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffale, N. Y.: Cincinnati, Ohio: New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 
Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 


ham, 


Ala.: Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle. Wash.; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma. Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


The West Coast lumber industry 
lost 125,000,000 board feet of produc- 
tion during the recent unauthorized 
strikes of sawmill workers. Capacity 
of the industry slumped 30 to 40 per- 
cent during the three weeks that the 
workers remained idle. These figures 
were released last week by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., and at 
long last the full story of how work 
stoppage affected production of crit- 
ically needed lumber can be told. 

Because of the strikes, the indus- 
try’s overage in 1944 production above 
comparable periods for 1943 has been 
reduced from 430,000,000 feet as of 
April 30, to 307,000,000 feet on May 
31. At the end of May the unfilled 
order file stood at 1,073,010,000 feet; 
gross stocks at 413,644,000. 

Until the strikes crippled the plants, 
production of West Coast lumber in 
1944 had been running well ahead 
of 1943 output. In April of this 
year, a weekly average of 167,588,000 
board feet was produced; this was 
106 percent of the 1940-48 average. 
In May the average weekly produc- 
tion dropped to 140,796,000 feet, or 
89.1 percent of the 1940-48 average. 
The slump, which can be largely at- 
tributed to the strikes, caused the 
industry to drop below production 
quotas imposed by WPB. 

The strikes are over, but the pre- 
strike rate of production has not yet 
been fully recovered, because of dif- 
ficulties experienced by a number of 
mills in restoring former crews. Some 
men will probably remain lost to lum- 
ber production. 


Survey Lumber Needs 

The War Production Board recently 
completed a searching survey of lum- 
ber needs for the third quarter of 
1944. After screening out the less 
essential uses, WPB has placed to- 
tal requirements for the ‘quarter at 
9,600,000,000 board feet, while fore- 
seeing a lumber supply for that pe- 
riod of no more than 9,200,000,000 
board feet—or 400,000,000 feet less 
than the minimum needs. It is this 
situation that has prompted WPB to 
propose a much more drastic control 
of lumber use and distribution. The 
new control is slated to take effect 
August 1. 

There is not much change—and cer- 
tainly no marked improvement—in 
the lumber situation anywhere in the 
Nation. It continues to be a story of 
too much demand and too little sup- 
ply. Lumber manufacturers have dis- 
played amazing ability and ingenuity 
in coping with their problems, ‘but 
complete solution of those problems 










seems to be out of the question for 
the time being. Labor shortages are 
universal, and bad weather has 
plagued many producing areas. Some 
localities, of course, have been harder 
hit than others. 

The civilian demand for lumber 
continues large—and largely unfilled. 

Some sections have reported a re- 
cent lessening of military demand, 
but there is no evidence that this will 
be a permanent trend. It is more 
likely that needs of the armed serv- 
ices will climb as a result of the 
European invasion and broadened of- 
fensive actions in the Pacific theater. 
The West Coast, in fact, reports a 
currently increasing military demand. 
For three out of the five months of 
1944 to date the Central Procuring 
Agency, buying for all military 
branches, has taken more than 300,- 
000,000 feet per month of West Coast 
woods—or more than 50 percent of 
the total production. 

The most urgent military need is 
for box and crating material to ship 
supplies to every front. Also vitally 
needed is construction lumber for the 
restoration of captured ports and the 
building of bases. 





A revised version of L-335, slated 
to become effective August |, will 
establish overall control of distribu- 
tion and sale of lumber. See page 
32 for a complete analysis. 











Demand 


West Coast Market 


All grades of lumber are in good de- 
mand, according to TACOMA, Wash., 
mill men. The Government continues 
to maintain its status as the leading 
lumber buyer in this area, with all 
mills reporting a heavy preponderance 
of government business. Domestic de- 
mand is good, even though the mills 
are not in a position to give it much 
attention. Much of the domestic de- 
mand comes from California and the 
Middle West. Plywood men report a 
heavy flood of inquiries, but they too 
are tied up with Government orders to 
the virtual exclusion of all else. De- 
mand for shingles is good, with sev- 
eral new mills going into production 


* in the southwest Washington area. Ta- 


coma mills report log supplies ample, 
‘with reserves being built up steadily, 
‘both by rafts and rail and truck ship- 
ments. 

Loss of lumber due to the unauthor- 
ized strike of mill workers has put 
Government demand in the same class 
with domestic. At the most recent 
auction in PORTLAND some 50,000,000 
feet was placed though the Govern- 


ment wanted 200 million feet and time 
yor the auction was cut from four days 
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to three 


due to lack of acceptances. 
Another auction is scheduled for place- 
ment of_170,000,000 feet just two weeks 
removed and at the same place. 

Some shippers report less inquiries 
from domestic markets some of which 
have temporarily thrown up the sponge. 
Demand for lumber, shingles, siding 
and logs was never stronger from all 
consuming sources. 


North Central Market 


Excessively wet weather during the 
past two weeks has acted as a strong 
deterrent on the demand for Northern 
pine, according to MINNEAPOLIS 
sources. Rural demand has been espe- 
cially poor because of weather condi- 
tions. Urban demand was somewhat 
better with a potentially strong de- 
mand for materials for remodeling and 
repairing, but actual business from this 
source has been curtailed by insuffici- 
ent labor and the ‘wait-and-see” atti- 
tude just preceding and attending the 
invasion. The knowledge that govern- 
mental agencies are getting just about 
the entire salable supply also remains 
as a brake on civilian demand. 

Orders accepted during the _ two- 
weeks period by the member mills of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
total approximately 845,000 feet, only 
a dribble compared with earlier periods 
of the year. The unfilled order file is 
down to 9,200,000 feet. 


Eastern Market 


Reports -from NORFOLK indicate 
that there has been a gradual decline 
in demand for the past month or two. 
It would appear that the Government 
has bought about all the dressed 
boards that it is needing at the present 
time and is only in the market for a 
rather small quantity of dressed fram- 
ing. By this is meant, the stock that 
the Government needs for delivery on 
the Eastern seaboard. There was an 
“auction” held at Virginia Beach, Va., 
June 14 and 15th, at which time the 
Government said it was in the market 
for 25,000,000 feet. The list they cir- 
culated covering those points that the 
shortleaf pine mills could serve only 
totalled about 13,000,000 feet. On the 
first day of the “auction”, the Govern- 
ment bought all the dressed boards 
and 2 x 4 inch dressed on their list 
and were only waiting to get some 
mills to take on orders for 2x6, 2x8, 
2x 10 and 2 x 12 inch dressed fram- 
ing. Competition was keen among 
millmen and wholesalers for orders to 
be given out even though some pref- 
erence for the ‘various items was 
shown. 


Southwest Market 


The demand for lumber in the South- 
west remains abnormally large and 
most of the available lumber is going 
to the military, according to KANSAS 
CITY sources. The need is for wood 
to be used for boxing and crating pur- 
poses. Reports show that requirements 
for the three months to September 30 
will be about 15 percent greater than 
the probable supply. About 60 percent 
of the production is needed immedi- 
ately for major industrial concerns. 
However, they will not receive any- 
where near that amount because of the 
pressing demands of the OPA. The 
trade eagerly is awaiting the new 
overall control order of the WPB, for 
it promises to give farmers a greater 
allotment of the current output. 


Southern Market 


Reports from SHREVEPORT would 
indicate that the Government is loos- 
ening up to some extent and quite a 
few releases on form 2720 are coming 
out which is enabling the retail yards 
to get some badly needed stock. The 
reason for this may be inferred from 
the fact that releases formerly put out 


on large Government contracts have 
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loaded some of the jobs up with more 
stock than they could handle promptly. 
One mill stated that they had just re- 
ceived a wire from one of their cus- 
tomers on a hundred thousand foot 
order requesting that it be held up till 
room was found to store it until needed. 
The upshot of this is that in order to 
provide the mills with immediate ship- 
ping orders the WPB has had to re- 
lease quite a number of cars on form 
2720. Usually these releases are for 
single cars, but occasionally some for 
as much as two cars. This has been 
welcome information to the _ retail 
yards which are getting releases now 
on about all they can place with the 
mills, the output of which of course 
is already pretty well tied up with 
Government orders. 

The demand reported form BIR- 
MINGHAM has eased up a bit, especially 
on dimensions, but is still strong for 
boards and items like 2 x 4’s, The 
Government has proposed to buy a 
larger proportion of dimensions and 
this should ease up the situation some- 
what. Even the premium paid for 
boards has not so far stimulated pro- 
duction very much, as mills go right 
on cutting dimension stock. Retail 
yards are taking only the leavings after 
war needs are supplied and that isn’t 


much. 
Supply 


Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine during 
the past two weeks has shown a level- 
ing-off tendency somewhat above 
1,600,000 feet a week, the total for the 
fortnight being approximately 3,610,- 
000 feet. Gross stocks on hand, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS sources report, are improv- 
ing and have climbed back to around 
31,150,000 feet. Shipments during the 
two weeks were only about 1,635,000 
feet from the Head of the Lakes mills. 

Lumber production in Northern Min- 
nesota has apparently reached a fairly 
stable basis for the time being. Re- 
ports indicate that there is little un- 
filled demand for logging labor and 
there has been some question about 
renewing contracts for prisoner of war 
labor. However, harvest is not far 
away and the harvesting period can 
be counted on to cut into the supply 
of woods labor. The mill labor prob- 
lem is not quite so favorable but not 
as stringent as it was for a time. 

Timber production in CANADA is 
expected to approximate last year’s 
output, J. G. Godson, chairman of the 
Wartime Industries Control Board told 
the Canadian Manufacturers Assn. at 
MONTREAL recently. Exports, he 
said, would be stepped up, with the 
United Kingdom obtaining about 70 
percent of its imports from Canada. 
Sufficient lumber was expected to be 
available in the Dominion for all essen- 
tial war requirements, but not all 
civilian requirements could be met. 


West Coast Woods 


TACOMA lumber mills are back on 
full production schedules and striving 
earnestly to make up for time lost dur- 
ing the recent walkout of AFL and 
CIO workers that followed denial by 
the War Labor Board of their request 
for wage increases. Although current 
log supplies are adequate for con- 
tinued operation on present schedules, 
some alarm was caused by the recent 
hot dry spell with its resultant fire 
hazard. Several logging camps closed 
voluntarily for short periods during 
the hottest period, although no clos- 
ures were ordered by the state. This 
period of fire hazard occurred several 
weeks earlier this year than usual and 
operators are fearful that if it con- 
tinues for any extended period of time 
it may seriously affect much needed 
log supplies. 

Practically no 


stocks remain at 
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SEATTLE. A householder seeking a 
few 2 by 4’s for staging to paint his 
house could only get a few Number 
3’s which the dealer apologized for. At 
that he considered himself lucky. 
Shingles remain oversold with mills 
refusing orders if they lack the logs 
to fulfill the buyer’s needs. The mill 
strike has so reduced the already small 
inventories that many buyers are 
awaiting resumption of full production 
which is now pretty well assured. But 
some prophets declare much manpower 
has been irretrievably lost during the 
strike period. 


Southern Pine 


The mills are seriously handicapped 
by a shortage of helv and will be until 
part time labor returns from the farms 
about July 1. However, the weather 
has been favorable to production and 
drying of lumber. A few mills are 
now using war prisoners and report 
good results, especially where em- 
ployed on basis of so much per 1,000 
feet. 

The business in short leaf pine is 
being conducted without much change 
either as to volume or restrictions, 
though neither the attempted stoppage 
of leaks nor the offers of higher wages 
to workers have had the effect of in- 
creasing output sufficiently to meet the 
requirements of the Government say 
BALTIMORE sources. Producers and 
distributors who specialize in this di- 
vision of the industry are still of the 
opinion that a real famine threatens 
the South because output is falling 
much below the demand and serious 
shortages continue to prevail. The 
average of workers has not been made 
more efficient by the increases in pay 
and the numbers are not large enough 
to keep plants working at anything like 
capacity. 

Operations in the long leaf pine belt 
are proceeding on a scale which is rel- 
atively good, and takes care of the 
more urgent of the requirements, but 
the wants of plants engaged in some 
form of activity connected with the 
war leaves more or less to be desired 
in point of volume, and the shortage of 
labor remains one of the most trouble- 
some factors for operators to deal with 
despite the efficiency of organization 
and the resourcefulness of the pro- 
ducers. 


Hardwoods 


Advices from the producers of hard- 
woods in the Appalachian region are 
still to the effect that no progress has 
been made in the direction of raising 
the output to meet current require- 
ments. The draft continues to take 
heavy toll of the workers in the area, 
and men to fill the vacancies are not 
to be obtained. As a result most mills 
are low in production, and many of 
them fail to come anywhere near ca- 
pacity, while others are shut down 
altogether. The stoppage of leaks in 
distribution that was expected to re- 
duce the shortage may have had some 
good effect, but the proportion of gain 
has not been calculated with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Manpower shortage 
continues to be one of the most impor- 
tant problems operators have to deal 
with. 

The supply of lumber in the South- 
west has shown no appreciable increase 
in recent weeks although the trade 
generally had expected some pickup in 
production. Weather conditions have 
been fairly good, but the acute labor 
situation has not permitted mills to 
operate on a satisfactory basis. The 
hardwood interests are seeking an in- 
crease of about eight percent in the 
ceiling prices, f.o.b. mills, and have 
indicated this would spur operators to 
increase production if the hike is 
granted. They point to the improve- 
ment in southern pine output following 
the six percent increase made last year 


in that division. For a while there 
were some surplus stocks of heavy con- 
struction lumber, but this has moved 
out rapidly to railroads. 

Most of the southern mills have very 
little hardwood to sell as they have 
cut very little of it since the first of 
the year. Demand is strong, but the 
stock is simply not in sight. The mills 
which cut both pine and hardwoods 
are deterred from swinging a full shift 
to hardwoods as the bottoms are stil] 
to wet for good logging and there is no 
end to labor difficulty in the way of 
getting up full crews in the logging 
department. It will likely take an- 
other month of good weather before 
the mills can get their usual supply 
of full sized hardwood logs. So it is 
difficult to supply the demand for any 
kind of soft hardwoods of the un- 
frozen varieties. 

There is still an overall shortage of 
several hundred millions of feet of 
lumber for war uses, but undoubtedly 
there is a shift of the kind of lumber 
required. In the meantime the civilan 
demand will get a few “crumbs” of 
supply while the adjustment of orders, 
contracts, and what might be termed 
fluid output goes on. The normal out- 
put of the whole country is so enor- 
mous that it would not be surprising 
if a few bottlenecks of delivery and 
shipment facilities develop. 


Cypress 


The manufacturers of cypress lum- 
ber of the grades called for by war 
plants or factories turning out ma- 
terials closely connected with the war 
effort are doing a commendable job of 
furnishing such grades drawn from 
the gulf region, but of course, they 
cannot cope entirely with the diffi- 
culties confronting them, among which 
a deficiency of labor is perhaps the 
leader. Good organization has done 
much to enable the operators to meet 
the situation, but output still falls be- 
low requirements, with the saving in 
in holding down outlay to a level which 
in holding down oulay to a level which 
enables the mills to prevent an inor- 
dinate advance in values. 


Balsa Problems Discussed 


The problem of maintaining pro- 
duction of balsa lumber in the face 
of fluctuating military requirements 
was discussed at the meeting of the 
balsa Importers Industry Advisory 
Committee, WPB reported recently. 
Balsa lumber is imported from the 
tropics, chiefly from Equador, with 
small amounts coming from Mexico, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Colombia. 

Practically the entire output of 
balsa is now used by the military 
chiefly for life rafts. Requirements 
reached a peak of 35,000,000 board 
feet in 1943, as compared with about 
5,000,000 per year before the war. 
Though still high, present demand is 
not stable. Industry members stated 
that unless capacity production is 
maintained, it will be impossible to 
meet higher requirements when they 
arise. 

Balsa is the lightest wood known, 
weighing only 7 to 22 pounds per 
cubic foot. Its buoyancy is about 
twice that of cork. Because of these 
properties it is the ideal wood for life 
rafts and floats on life lines and life 
preservers. In peacetime, balsa was 
used chiefly for model airplanes. A 
small amount is still used for this 


purpose. 
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... Statistics 


National Production, Shipments, and Orders 
Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 


the week ended June 10, covering mills 


whose statistics for both 1944 and 1943 


are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for 


the corresponding period of 1943: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 

Mills Production cent Shipments’ cent Orders cent 
SOFTWOODS: Rptg. 1944 of 1943 1944 of 1943 1944 of 1943 
Southern Pine .... 155 21,497,000 92 20,241,000 77 20,457,900 67 
"est COGRE .ccose 140 107,306,000 93 103,534,000 96 120,625,000 100 
Western Pine .... 112 88,938,000 95 80,310,000 91 75,663,000 2 
Calif. Redwood .... 13 8,471,000 88 11,538,000 99 9,893,000 77 
Southern Cypress 7 453,000 43 695,000 46 954,000 68 
Northern Pine 6 1,820,000 61 945,000 49 480,000 23 
No. Hemlock ...... 14 1,444,000 95 895,000 48 391,000 49 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds... 777 5,421,000 66 7,230,000 76 8,302,000 82 
Northern Hdwds... 14 1,564,000 162 1,324,000 63 1,743,000 113 
FLOORING: 
OS EFS eee 65 3,625,000 114 3,323,000 76 4,637,000 12% 
PE kee rewee nes 11 564,000 101 710,000 119 454,000 69 


11944 production all West Coast 
week; 109.2 percent year to date. 
7Units. 


mills 


97.6 percent of 1943 for comparative 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is a statement of seven gr 


oups of identical mills of unfilled orders 


and gross stock footage on June 10, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


sponding period of 1943: 


No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
SOFTWOODS Rptge 1944 1943 1944 g 
Southern Pine .... 155 150,230,000 151,027,000 167,136,000 177,141,000 
wrest Ceo@et ..<... 140 902,025,000 910,799,000 332,776,000 392,965,000 
Western Pine .... 112 418,639,000 464,347,000 681,343,000 668,113,000 
Calif. Redwood : 13 161,363,000 93,127,000 67,299,000 100,116,000 
Southern Cypress... 7 4,207,000 12,554,000 21,849,000 42,666,000 
Northern Pine .... 6 8,225,000 13,590,000 32,015,000 38,005,000 
No. Hemlock **... 11 7,830,000 6,910,000 10,020,000 13,926,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... +77 44,399,000 63,111,000 108,199,000 151,603,000 
Northern Hdwds.** 13 11,149,000 11,828,000 18,903,000 34,986,000 
FLOORING: 
RAPA eee 65 24,481,000 36,627,000 5,243,000 26,203,000 
EN edie sre orale et Sra 11 5,408,000 5,568,000 2,148,000 4,015,000 


**Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 
+Units. 


13 mills, respectively; stocks by 14 mills. 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the week ended June 10: 


Comparative Report of 112 Mills: 


June 10, June 12, 
1944 1943 
Production 88,938,000 92,578,000 
Shipments 80,310,000 88,313,000 
Orders rec'd... 75,663,000 92,538,000 


Report of 112 Identical Mills: 


June 10,1944 June 12, 1943 
Unfilled orders 418,639,000 464,347,000 
Gross stocks.. 681,343,000 668,113,000 


Report of 112 Identical Mills: 
7--Total for year to date 

1944 1943 
Production ..1,597,898,000 1,566,152,000 


Shipments ...1,804,876,000 1,899,474,000 
WEROER ice ivcie:s 1,860,174,000 1,945,021,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended June 10: 


Number of Mills, 155; Units}, 99 


Three-year aver. prod.*..... 28,542,000 
MOSUAl DEFOGUCTION co o-cc0.0.0 21,497,000 
ce ICO re 20,241,000 
WPGers FOCECIVEd 2... cccccccs 20,457,000 


Number of Mills, 155 


June 10, 1944 
WRANER  OFEOPS. o.6.5.0.0 66:06:00 150,230,000 
Pine stocks, oversold ...... 167,136,000 
*Oct. 28, 1940, to Oct. 30, 1943. 
TUnit is 288,000 feet of “3-year aver- 
age” production. 
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Labor Troubles 


Responsible men express much con- 
cern over labor conditions, especially 
in the Pacific Northwest; are troubled 
not so much by what has already hap- 
pened as by indications of continuing 
and deliberate disorders. 

Recent strikes, so we’re told, have 
been against the WLB; not against 
employers. Such labor “peace” as 
there has been in this area—and there 
was some union boasting about it until 
recently—has issued from the readi- 
ness of regional government officials 
to grant all or a considerable part of 
every labor demand. The recent “un- 
authorized” strikes have been for the 
purpose of forcing the WLB to re- 
open a case (one of very few) decided 
against labor. No use going over 
these matters at length. But neutral 
observers, if there can be such in labor 
disputes, call attention to the fact that 
labor has been at little pains to make 
plausible cases for itself in the WLB 
hearings; rather clearly relies on the 
threat of work stoppage and violence. 

These observers believe this is the 
labor pattern and policy in the North- 
west. It’s an old pattern; going back 
to the Wobblies. This seems as curi- 
ous as it is unfortunate. Smart unions 
make less and less use of the strike 
device; consider it outmoded and the 
tool only of undisciplined unions that 
know no other method. 


1944 
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Our production 
is drastically curtail- 
ed by reason of problems 
related to the war effort, but we 
are doing our level best to partially 
fill demands; at the same time planning 
for that day when we can again serve our 
customers with enough—on time. 
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Jess Kennedy, Seattle, Wash., 
wholesaler, has the distinction of hav- 
ing three‘sons in active service. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennedy have just returned 
from a trip East to see their youngest 
son graduate from Mount Hermon 
School for Boys at Mount Hermon, 
N. Y., and immediately join the Navy 
at Sampson, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy also visited Mississippi, Mr. 
Kennedy’s old home State. Two other 
sons are Jess Kennedy, Jr., air cadet 
stationed at San Antonio, Tex., and 
Jim Kennedy of the Signal Corps in 
Alaska. 


Forty years in the lumber business 
in California are being celebrated this 
summer by Arthur Twohy, Twohy 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles. His first 
year in the industry in this State was 
spent in San Francisco after moving 
from Waterloo, Iowa, in 1904. Five 
more years service with the Pacific 
Lumber Co. at Scotia, Calif., followed 
before Twohy established himself in 
business in Los Angeles in 1910. 


The program of research in wood 
utilization being conducted at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., under direction of Carlile P. 


Winslow, was inspected by Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude Wickard, dur- 
ing his visit to the laboratory June 13 
with E. I. Kotok, assistant chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service in charge of 
research; George W. Trayer, chief of 
the division of forest products, and 
J. Alfred Hall, consultant to the chief 
of the forest service. Secretary Wick- 
ard expressed himself highly gratified 
at the progress that has been made 
in putting wood to work in the war 
relieving the shortages of critical 
materials. 


An interest in the Black Lumber 
Co., Bedford, Ind., has been purchased 
by Ralph Carmichael and the com- 
pany will hereafter be known as the 
Black-Carmichael Lumber Co. 


Three lumber yards in Imperial 
Valley, Calif., have been purchased 
from the Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill & 
Lumber Co. by Albert B. McKee, Jr., 
general manager, San Pedro Lumber 
Co., San Pedro, Calif. The yards are 
at Brawley, Imperial, and Calipatria, 
and will be operated under the name 
of Imperial Valley Lumber Co., with 

no change in personnel. 


Warehouse managers of the Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co., from through- 
out the country attended the annual 
three-day sales conference held at 
Hotel Charles in Marshfield, Wis., 
where the company has headquarters. 
Howard C. Jensen, sales manager, 
was in charge of the sessions. 


Madison Lumber Co., New Orleans, 
La., suffered damage estimated at 
$85,000 by fire which gutted its block- 
long building and warehouse on June 
11. The fire did not reach the main 
offices, mill, or lumber stacked in the 
yards. 


The 56-year-old firm known as The 
Nicola Stone & Myers Co., wholesal- 
ers at Cleveland, Ohio, is now being 
carried on by Max Myers under the 
name of Nicola Stone & Myers Co. 
Due to the death of C. A. Nicola and 
the desire on the part of A. L. Stone 
to retire, the old company was liqui- 
dated and Mr. Myers is continuing the 
business. 


The St. Charles Lumber & Fuel 
Co., St. Charles, Ill., incorporated last 
August by N. S. Bailey, K. H. Pogue 
and L. F. Klinger, at that time bought 
out the P. S. Nichol Lumber Co. of 
St. Charles, since which time P. S. 
Nichoi has no longer been connected 
in any way with the lumber, build- 
ing material, or coal business. How- 
ever, P. S. Nichol continues to re- 
ceive price lists, promotional material, 





Thanks to the open winter of 1943-1944 logging operations throdgh- 
out the Western Pine region kept production well ahead of recent 
This was important because shortage of manpower in. the 
woods had made it impossible to accumulate the usual surplus dur- 
But late in March came a heavy snow—a 
sudden fall of four feet—in the Red River Camps near Westwood, 


years. 


ing summer months. 


60 





Calif. 


naw me 


However, logging had to carry on. Accompanying views 
show under what difficulties operations were kept going. Upper left: 
Rotary snow plow on Red River Lumber Co.'s logging road, West- 
wood, Calif. Lower left: Breaking out log frozen in snow. The versa- 
tile “cat'' and. bulldozer make it possible to continue operations. 
Right: Loading logs at Red River Lumber Co. after heavy snowfall. 
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etc. The new proprietors will appre- 
ciate the removal of Mr. Nichol’s 
name from mailing lists. Mr. Bailey 
is president of the new company; 
Mr. Pogue is secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. Klinger, who was manager of the 
Nichol yard, is vice president and 
manager. 


The Army-Navy “E” pennant was 
raised over the plant of the Jackson 
Sawmill Co., Jackson, Tenn., on June 
15, as a tribute to work well done 
and an inspiration for greater pro- 
duction. Representing the Navy was 
Captain R. W. Truitt, who presented 
the trophy to W. C. Hanafee, presi- 
dent of the company. Master of 
ceremonies was C. W. Parham, Mem- 
phis, chairman of the Southern Hard- 
wood Industry War Committee and 
president of the C. W. Parham Lum- 
ber Co. 


Maj. F. B. “Bud” Curtis, of “Twin 
Harbor” fame, was a visitor in Seat- 
tle early in June. Major Curtis, now 
stationed in Washington, D. C., was 
formerly manager of the Seattle office 
of the Twin Harbors Lumber Co. His 
recent stay in Seattle was part of a 
business trip to various ports of em- 
barkation on the Pacific Coast. 


During June, thirty foresters from 
seventeen national forests in Cali- 
fornia will attend a two weeks’ tree 
culture training conference at the 
Feather River Training Camp, north 
of Quincy, Calif., in the Plumas Na- 
tional Forest. Important phases of 
tree culture will be studied, with par- 
ticular emphasis given to practices 
and methods of timber stand improve- 
ment. 


Walter G. Scrim of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has written THE AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he is operating 
the largest mill in Mexico under the 
name of Mexican Hardwood Lumber 
Co., S. A. The mill, situated at 
Echagaray, Chis., is not involved in 
any government contracts, nor is it 
cutting any appreciable amount of 
mahogany. It is catering to the 
domestic needs of Mexico and finds 
it can sell everything it cuts, includ- 
ing high grades and low grades, with- 
in the borders of Mexico. Mr. Scrim 
still maintains his office at 111 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

United States Plywood Corp., New 
York City, announces that it is pur- 
chasing through its various plants 
and branches an additional $260,000 of 
U. S. Government securities for the 
Fifth War Loan Drive. The corpora- 
tion’s holdings of U. S. Government 
securities will thereby be increased 
to a total of $1,612,000, according to 
William A. Leary, treasurer of U. S. 
Plywood. 


Royal Lumber Co. has sold its lum- 
ber yard at West Bend, Iowa, to The 
Callaway Lumber Co. of Osage, Iowa, 
which is now in possession and op- 
erating same. 


Barr Lumber Co., Whittier, Calif., 


was swept by fire on June 7, leaving 
damage estimated at more than $120,- 
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000. The entire plant was destroyed 
except the office and paint warehouse. 


Encino Lumber Co. is the firm name 
under which William Lee Cox, Daisy 
E. Cox, Lawrence R. Gordon and Ella 
M. Gordon have published certificate 
that they are conducting business at 
16917 Ventura Blvd., Encino, Calif. 

The 60-acre plant of Redwood Man- 
ufacturers Co., Pittsburg, Calif., was 
destroyed by fire on June 3, with a 
loss estimated at $2,400,000. Three 
million board feet of lumber in the 
yards was burned. 


Joe D. Coleman, Kinzua, Ore., bet- 
ter known as “Mike” because there 


are too many Joes. in the Coleman 
family, is taking special training at 
Lowrie Field, Denver, Colo., as firing 
officer on a bomber. Mike is a son of 
J. F. Coleman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Kinzua Pine Mills 
Co. Before entering the service he 
was an executive of the Kinzua Pine 
Mills organization. Betty Joe Wright 
(nee Coleman), Mike’s sister, is fin- 
ishing her training in the WAC at Ft. 
DesMoines, Ia. Her husband, W. K. 
Wright, is in the armed service in 
Italy. 

Shryock Hauck, who has been dis- 
charged with honor from the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Army in which he 





































SUPPOSING 


war days. 


OPENED A LUMBER YARD... 


Do you think he would simply sell lum- . 
ber off a lumber pile while somebody 
else made the profit by selling it cut to 
size? You know he would be into pre- 
fabrication for all it is worth—and he 
would make every odd piece of wood a 
salable item by “doing something with 
it” to make it sell. That's what's coming 
in the retail lumber business. The dealer 
who doesn’t have a custom-cutting 
service will not be prepared for post- 
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You only need one machine . . . a DeWalt Power Saw... to sell 
lumber products on a specialty basis. With a DeWalt, you can 
perform every operation a custom-cutting service requires... 
make every cut that can be made with a circular saw—and do it 
with your present yard labor. Cut out the coupon and get the 
most helpful book ever published for lumber dealers. Zz 
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DeWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
52. Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 





served two years, has resumed his 
connection as the Baltimore and 
Washington representative of the 
United States Plywood Co., which 
has headquarters in New York City. 
Mr. Hauck, who is the son of the late 
George F. M. Hauck, of the old firm 
of T. J. Shryock & Co., was extended 
a warm welcome at the recent meet- 
ing of the Baltimore-Washington 
Lumber Sales Club. 


Graham-Smith Lumber Co., Bargers- 
ville, Ind., purchased by Marley Wil- 
liams of Whiteland and Ralph Cap- 
linger of Franklin. Mr. Caplinger 
will manage the new firm, which will 
be known as Bargersville Supply Co. 

A.B.C. Lumber Co., Inc., has been 
organized in Los Angeles, Calif., 
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Pay You DIVIDENDS TODAY 


SELL 


CREO-DIPT 


SHINGLE STAINS 


for wood shingle roofs and side walls 


CREO-DIPT 


DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 
for wood shingles, brick, stone, stucco 
Available Now For Prompt Shipment — Write For Full Particulars 





with capital of $200,000. Directors 
are George A. Anderson, Harold W. 
Brashears and Stanley Clem, all of 
Los Angeles. 


John R. Bruckart, Jr., assistant 
chief fire warden of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association at Seattle, 
has accepted a new position as for- 
ester for the Vail and McDonald op- 
erations of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. lying in Thurston, Lewis, Pacific, 
and Wahkiakum counties of Washing- 
ton. He assumed his new duties 
June 15. 


Major Russell T. Gheen, formerly 
Los Angeles manager of C. D. John- 
son Lumber Corp., has been promoted 
to lieutenant colonel, and is in charge 
of a Salvage and Redistribution Di- 
vision of the Army Service Forces. 


Abbott Coburn, president Globe 
Roofing Products Co., Inc., Whiting, 
Ind., has been appointed a perma- 
nent member of the Asphalt Roofing 
Industry Advisory Committee of the 
War Production Board. 


Special classes designed for build- 
ers and allied trades began at the 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, June 1, under the spon- 
sorship of the War Training Office 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 
The 15-week tuition-free course in- 
cludes instruction in wood technology, 
featuring strength and_ structural 
values; reinforced concrete, civil engi- 





neering, engineering mathematics, 
and both elementary and advanced 
engineering drawing. 


The Crescent Panel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., manufacturers of plywood, pan- 
els, etc, has been awarded a second 
Army-Navy E for meritorious pro- 
duction, according to announcement 
by President E. O. Dulaney. A white 
star will be attached to the present 
“E” pennant to denote the second 
citation. 


The Washington Veneer Co., Olym- 
pia, Wash., announced May 24 that 
it has purchased the holdings of the 
Llewellyn Logging Co. near Woodland, 
Wash. President Edward E. West- 
man of the Olympia concern said that 
the timber involved amounts to an 
estimated 106,000,000 board feet, in- 
cluding a high percentage of peeler 
logs used in making plywood. He 
said that approximately 3,000,000 
board feet of timber are logged 
monthly at the Woodland operation. 


The E. L. Knoke Forest Products 
Co., Wild Rose, Wis., has completed 
construction of its new electrically- 
operated sawmill for furrishing the 
Northwestern railroad with about 
30,000 cross ties, and cutting about 
400,000 feet of lumber this summer. 
Last fall the company furnished 502,- 
000 snowfence lath to the Wheeler- 
Arnold Co., Wittenberg, Wis., for 
cribbing for storage of 430,000 
bushels of corn. The present North 
Western railroad contract will require 








CREO-DIPT CO., INC * NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
LEADING HEADQUARTERS 
for QUALITY WOODWORK 





COLONIAL ENTRANCES 
SECTIONAL KITCHEN CABINETS 
CORNER CHINA CABINETS 
EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DOORS 
STORM SASH 

VENTILATING LOUVRES 

SLAT BLINDS and PANEL SHUTTERS 
BASEMENT WINDOW UNITS 
FIREPLACE MANTELS 

CHINA CLOSET SASH 
CUPBOARD DOORS 

LOC-JOINT DRAWER CASES 
IRONING BOARD CABINETS 
SHOOK DRAWERS 





GREGG & SON 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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1,000,000 feet of lumber. Prior to 
moving to Wild Rose, Mr. Knoke, vet- 
eran lumberman, operated a mill at 
Antigo, Wis. The firm is working 
with the State forestry department in 
carrying out selective cutting on its 
operations. 


Mill Rebuilt and Reopened 


Burrus Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
has completed rebuilding its mill lost 
by fire in July, 1942, and is back in 
operation. The mill, which is a dup- 
licate of the one lost by fire, is 
equipped with an 8-foot band head rig 
and a 6-foot band resaw, and will 
have a production of 15,000,000 feet 
per year, which will be largely pine, 
with a small percentage of southern 
hardwood and cypress. All pine will 
be kiln dried. Sales will be handled 
by the Vaughan Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., according to information re- 
ceived from E. A. Burrus, owner 
and manager. 


Celebrates 90 Year Mark 


E. H. Polleys, now residing at 1525 
S. W. Myrtle St., Portland, Ore., cele- 
brated his 90th birthday anniversary 
on June 8, at. which time he was the 
recipient of letters and messages from 
scores of lumbermen. For many years 
Ed Polleys was a prominent manufac- 
turer as head of the Polleys Lumber 
Co., Missoula, Mont. He served as 
president of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association and for many 
terms as director of that organiza- 
tion and later of its successor the 
Western Pine Association. Although 
he retired from active business sev- 
eral years ago, he has always been 
named alternate director of the West- 
ern Pine Association by the Montana 
district. 

Born in Baring, Maine, Mr. Polleys 
is a lumberman that has been 
“through the mill.” At the age of 
18, he went into the woods with his 
father, who had engaged in lumber 
manufacturing in LaCrosse, Wis., in 
the early 70s. A few years later he 
and his brother logged on the Black 
River and rafted logs down to the 
mills at LaCrosse. Later, with his 
father and brother, he engaged in the 
manufacture of yellow pine lumber 
at Bainbridge, Ga., he being in charge 
of the plant. In 1884 the Bainbridge 
plant was destroyed by fire and the 
LaCrosse plant was ruined by a boiler 
explosion. 

Ed Polleys then went to work as 
a log scaler and a few years later he 
Was planing mill and yard superin- 
tendent for the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Co., LaCrosse. He sold lum- 
ber on the road and took logging con- 
tracts. In 1899 he went to Bonner, 
Mont., as mill superintendent of the 
Big Black Foot Milling Co. (now, the 
lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.). Later he went 
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to Lincoln, Neb., as sales representa- 
tive for that company. 

Mr. Polleys organized the Proudfit- 
Polleys Lumber Co. in Lincoln in 1904 
and engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business. In 1910 he went to Mis- 
soula, having organized the Polleys 
Lumber Co. and built a sawmill, which 
he operated until he retired some 
years ago. 

He is a patriarch of the Western 
pine industry and together with many 
associates now gone, was a leader in 
introducing western pines to the trade. 
He is loved and respected by legions 
of lumbermen who have known him 
during his long and useful life. 








GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


YATES AMERICAN 24” TENONER 


As agents for a U. S. Government agency. we 


are offering the following surplus item for sale, 
for cash, as is, f.0.b. cars Elkins, West Virginia. 
subject to prior sale and withdrawal without 
notice: 


1—Yates American No. 1, 24° double 
end tenoner, Serial No. 302391 with 
heads and cut-off saws, belted to 10 
HP, 900 rpm, 3 ph., 60 cycle, 220 volts, 
head motor and 3 HP, 900 rpm feed 
motor, with controls.................. $600.00 


ELKINS LUMBER CORP., Agents 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
Tel. Caledonia 5-7757 








CAR and CARGO 


SHIPPERS 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Large and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 120 ft. 








Rely on Tremont 
for your after-war 
needs in Southérn 
Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods, Oak, 
Beech and Pecan 
Flooring. 





HERBERT MOSS, 
General Sales Manager 





TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 
Rochelle, La. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 











FLOORING 


MAHOGANY & 
WALNUT 


SAWMILL | 
CAPY.25,000.00° 


— N , 7 mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 
capy. 15.00 ; 





We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 


It distresses us 





LINDSEY ~ 


Self-Loading § @ coy 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 
























‘Our flooring plant is moder through- 
out. For well-manufactured Maple 
and Birch flooring specify “Diamond 
Hard.” 


WEBSTER 


bE riforrm tr 
COLOR 
TEXTUR 
QUALITY 


OF 
< {no vt H. E. Webster Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 
TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
mples and Catalog on Request 
Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
R e Cases — Leather Aprons 
Plekaroons Gaug Load Binders 
Books - Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


g133 To Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 












Celebrates Centennial 


The S. W. Collins Co., Caribou, 
Maine, celebrated the centennial - of 
its existence May 9, at which time 
the Collins family, direct descendants 
of one of the first settlers of Caribou 
and the founders of the Collins lum- 
ber industry, held open house at the 
mill and store. The event was cli- 
maxed by a banquet at the Vaughan 
House, at which approximately 150 
guests were present. S. W. Collins, 
present head of the company, acted 
as toastmaster. 

Four generations of the Collins 
family have been connected with the 
company. Samuel Wilson Collins and 
Washington A. Vaughan were the 
founders of the present Collins lum- 
ber interests. Herschel D. Collins, 
who died in 1936, was the father of 
the present owner. 

S. W. Collins, present head of the 
business, has a variety of pursuits. 
In World War I he received the com- 
mission of second lieutenant and later 
became captain of the National 
Guard. For the past eight years he 
has been a director of the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and has been a director and 
president of the Maine Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association. He is active in 
other organizations, businesses, and 
in civic affairs. 


Observes Centennial 


The Franciscus Hardware Co., suc- 
cessor to the F. G. Franciscus Hard- 
ware Co., Lewistown, Pa., is this year 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. The business, estab- 
lished by Francis G. Franciscus, who 
continued to operate it until his death 
in 1895, is still located on its original 
site. Mrs. E. C. Lindsay of Philadel- 
phia, president of the company, is the 
only survivor of the eleven children 
of the founder. James T. Franciscus, 
a son, conducted the business follow- 
ing his father’s death and established 
a branch in Tyrone. The businesses 
were incorporated in 1912 under the 
name of Franciscus Hardware Co., at 
which time Roger W. Franciscus, son 
of James T. Franciscus, entered the 
Tyrone store, where he remained un- 
til about 1933 when, as_ secretary- 
treasurer, he began supervision of 








the Lewistown store. James T. Fran- 
ciscus, died in 1933. Roger Francis- 
cus is the newly elected director from 
his territory of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


Celebrates Sixtieth Anniversary 


In celebration of the 60th anni- 
versary of the founding of its busi- 
ness, The G. H. 
Nunnelley Co., 
Georgetown, Ky., 
ran in its local 
paper a half 
page ad, one of 
the features of 
which was a re- 
production of the 
first advertise- 
ment of the com- 
pany, announcing 
its establishment 
in 1884 by G. H. 
Nunnelley. Three 
generations of 
the Nunnelley 
family have been associated with the 
company. G. H. Nunnelley, who was 
active in the business until his death 
in 1933, was the founder of the busi- 
ness. His son, P. H. Nunnelley, has 
been associated with the firm for 42 
years, having become president upon 
the death of his father. P. H. Nun- 
nelley, Jr., present secretary-treas- 
urer, joined the business in 1929, 
after graduation from college. P. H. 
Nunnelley has always been interested 
in association work, having served as 
president of both the Central Ken- 
tucky Dealers’ Association and the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 





P. H. Nunnelley 


"Flood Free Johnstown" 


Johnstown, Pa., which was _ twice 
devastated by major floods in less 
than fifty years, has effectively solved 
its flood problem, say U. S. Army 
Engineers. After five years of work, 
Johnstown’s $8,670,000 river channel 
flood-prevention project has been com- 
pleted by the U. S. Army Engineers. 

About two million feet of southern 
yellow pine and West Coast fir—ap- 
proximately 60 carloads—were used 
in the construction of the Johnstown 
River channel flood protection project. 
Practically all of the lumber used was 











SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 














Pyare Fea Vrodeih 


NEW YORK 
16044 Graybar Bidg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 


Shevlin Pine Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVUN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. O 


EXECUTIVE prochoves 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 








SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 








1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg.-- 
Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1930 Monadnock Bidg. 
Exbrook 7041 
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purchased from local dealers, the bulk 
of it being furnished by the John W. 
Walters Co. Most of the lumber was 
for forms, but some was used for 
pridge work. Posts were also used 
along the river banks for fence pro- 
tection in some places. 

Albert W. Walters, John W. Wal- 
ters Co., has been prominent in the 
“Flood Free Johnstown” program. 
Aibert T. Smith, of the old William 
H. Smith & Sons, contracting firm 
and mill, was the first contributor to 
the fund for the purposes of defray- 
ing the expenses of the “Flood Free 
Johnstown” promotion program. Don 
Statler, Johnstown Planing Mill Co.; 
Charles E. Rose, W. J. Rose & Sons; 
Walter D. Varner and S. Elmer Dee- 
ter, Moxham Lumber Co.; Stanley F. 
Campbell, Conemaugh Lumber Co.; 
and Marlyn R. Fetterolf, Thomas- 
Kinsey Lumber Co., have also been 
members of the “Flood Free Johns- 
town” committee. 

A committee of 400 citizens has 
launched a six months’ observance to 
appropriately express appreciation to 
all who contributed to the flood con- 
trol project and also to inform the 
outside world that it is now “ ‘Flood 
Free Johnstown’ Pa.—a good place 
to live, to work, to do business.” 


Appointed Director of 
Merchandising 


Ralph C. Cameron has been ap- 
pointed director of merchandising for 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, Mich., according to announce- 
ment made by Paul B. Zimmerman, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Cameron will continue to 
direct postwar planning activities of 
the company. 

The newly created position will 
place all advertising, sales promotion, 
and sales training activities of the 
Division under the supervision of Mr. 
Cameron for the purpose of providing 
coordinated sales campaigns, sales 
training, promotional programs, and 
advertising for each of the Airtemp 
lines of air conditioning, commercial 
refrigeration, and automatic residen- 
tial heating. 

_V. P. Black will continue as adver- 
tising manager, W. H. Knowlton as 
sales promotion manager, and Paul 
H. Dow will be in charge of sales 
training. 


. . Obituaries 


MARK ANTHONY, 82, pioneer lumber 
merchant of Streator, Ill., and father 
of William C. Anthony, president and 
founder of the Anthony Co., Ince., of 
that place, died in a hospital at Eustis, 
Fla., May 24, following a stroke of 
paralysis suffered a few days previous. 
Mark Anthony was a director of the 
Anthony Co. at the time of his death. 
In addition to his widow and son, he 
leaves four grandchildren 





HENRY C. ATKINS 
1901 president BE. C. Atkins & Co., saw 
manufacturers at Indianapolis, Ind., 
died June 15 in a hospital there, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 


SR., 75, since 


He was a son of the founder of the 
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company. An internationally known 
industrialist and leader in civic and 
character-building activities in his home 
city, Mr. Atkins was a member of vari- 
ous organizations and had served as a 
director of the Y. M. C. A. for 36 years. 
In 1939 he received the staff of honor 
of the city of Indianapolis, an honor 
which he valued highly. His close as- 
sociation with the personnel of E. C. 
Atkins & Co. was shown by his office of 
honorary president of Atkins Pioneers. 
Survivors include his widow and three 
sons, Elias C. Atkins, Keyes W. Atkins, 
and Henry C. Atkins, Jr., of the com- 
pany. 


JOHN C. BOEKER, 92, president of 
the Tallula Lumber Co., Tallula, IIL, 
died in a hospital in Springfield, II1l., 
June 18. He had been a patient at the 
hospital since October, prior to which 
time he was active in business affairs. 


CHARLES WILLIAM BRUCE, SR., 64, 
president C. W. Bruce Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky., died at his home there on 
May 30. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, three sisters, and a brother. 


AUGUSTUS BRUZA CATON, 88, re- 
tired pioneer East Texas lumberman, 
died June 1 at Camden, Tex. He had 
been associated in the lumber business 
with the late W. T. Carter and Ernest 
A. Carter for 55 years, having retired 
from active business three years ago. 
Survivors are three daughters, four 
sons, a sister and eight grandchildren. 


JAMES NORTON CLAPP, 53, a grand- 
son of the founder of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber interests, died in a hospital in 
Pasadena, Calif., on May 15 from in- 
juries suffered May 13 when he fell be- 
neath a tractor as it plunged over a 
bank on his ranch at Chino, near Pasa- 
dena. His Pacific Northwest home was 
in Medina, Wash. Both a cattle and 
horse breeder, Mr. Clapp was interested 
in several businesses. He had served 
as an ensign in World War I. He leaves 
his widow, his father, Dr. E. P. Clapp 
of Pasadena, a director of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and a half brother, 
Lt. (jg) Norton Clapp, Weyerhaeuser 
executive, now on active duty with the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 





EUGENE P. CHAPEL, 85, in the lum- 
ber business all his business life, died 
unexpectedly at his home in Montclair, 
N. J., June 6. A native of Saginaw, 
Mich., he started working in sawmills 
at the age of nine. He went to New 
York at the turn of the century as east- 
ern representative for C. K. Eddy & 
Sons and later established his own busi- 
ness at 253 Broadway, New York City, 
where he was located for about thirty- 
five years until his retirement a short 
time ago. He is survived by one son, 
E. P. Chapel, Jr., who is in the hard- 
wood flooring business with offices in 
Newark, N. J. 


JAMES F. DORMAN, 53, formerly sec- 
retary of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., who in 1938 went to Detroit as 
manager of a division there of U. S. 
Plywood Co., affiliated in sales with 
Mengel Co., died suddenly June 8 at 
Detroit. He was a member of various 
organizations. His widow survives. 





JAMES T. DROUGHT, SR., 71, for 
many years legislative counsel for Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
died at his home in Pewaukee, Wis., 
June 13, following an extended illness 
which had forced his retirement about 
four years ago. Survivors are his 
widow, a daughter, and two sons, in- 
cluding Ralph J., who succeeded his 
father to the lumbermen’s association 
post. 


J. GARNER GREENE, owner of Van 
Veneer Co., Malvern, Ark., died at that 
city on June 11, of a heart attack. He 
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Forest Tree Seedlings 


A 4-Point Plan of 
Forest Management 


®Selective Harvesting of Timber 


@¥Forest Planting to Supplement 
Nature 


® Conservation and Utilization 
6 Forest Fire Control 


Ozan’s forest policies are equally 

as progressive as its manufactur- 

ing methods. Plan to obtain your 

— the-war lumber needs from 
zan 


Ozan Lumber Co. 
Prescott, Ark. 
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Craig 
Mountain Pine are now going 


Large quantities of 
into the boxing and crating 
needs of the armed forces. As 
a result, our usual service to 
dealers and industrial users has 
been impaired. We ask the in- 
dulgence of all we are forced to 
disappoint. We'll be back with 
Craig Mountain quality and 
service as soon as the Victory 
is won. 








CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
Winchester, Idaho. 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
TIMBERS FACTOR 
YARD STOCK e } ie CLEARS. 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 32 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








CORINTH “‘co™ 


CORINTH, MiSsS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 


C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P.O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 











HOUSTON BLOW PIPE 
AND SHEET METAL WORKS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
37 Years’ Experience 


Engineering Service and Estimates Without 
Obligation -- Send Us Your Inquiry 











Tropical Woods 


Balsa Wood & Substitutes 
Mahogany & Substitutes 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., yew omceans 12 un. 

















HOTEL 


CONTINENTAL 


Guests enjoy all club 
facilities, including 
swimming pool... 
perfect location at llth 
and Baltimore. 
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R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


KANSAS CITY 
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had operated a mill at Bierne for a 
long time and had built a railroad on 
Little Red River. He was a member of 
Hoo-Hoo. He is survived by his widow 
and a brother. 


ALBERT GROULEFF, 76, president 
of Grouleff & Mauck Lumber Co. and 
of the Muncie Lumber Co., Muncie, Ind., 
died in a hospital there May 31, after 
an extended illness. He was also pres- 
ident of Grouleff Bros. Lumber Co., 
Greensburg, Ind. Active in civic life, 
he was a member of various organiza- 
tions. Surviving are his widow, a 
daughter, a brother, a sister, a grand- 
daughter, and two great-grandchildren. 


Cc. R. HARDY, 66, proprietor of the 
Cc. R. Hardy Lumber Co., Centerville, 
Texas, died suddenly from a heart at- 
tack on June 12. His widow, five sons, 
two daughters, five brothers, and two 
sisters survive. 


JOHN MYRON HAYWARD, 14, son 
of Max E. Hayward, president of the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Mrs. Virginia 
Schaul Hayward died June 7. 


ARCHIBALD McILWAINE HILL, 60, 
president of Hill-Behan Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., 
died June 3 at his home in that city. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, and three sisters. 


HUGH HOGAN, 90, retired Oakland, 
Calif., lumberman died May 13 in Oak- 
land. In 1888, Mr. Hogan and his 
brother, Thomas P. Hogan, founded the 
Hogan Lumber Co. in Oakland. He sold 
out to his brother when he retired in 
1922. He is survived by four sons, a 
daughter, and a brother, Thomas P. 
Hogan. 


GEORGE THEODORE HOUSTON, 80, 
one of the South’s pioneer hardwood 
manufacturers and head of United Tim- 
ber & Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., un- 
til his retirement three years ago, died 
at his home in Memphis on June 13. 
Mr. Houston began his long career in 
the lumber industry in Chicago in 1886 
when he founded George T. Houston & 
Co., of Chicago and Cairo, Ill. Subse- 
quently he acquired large timber hold- 
ings in the South. With him in that 
venture were his brothers, Frank and 
Sherman Houston. Known as Houston 
Bros., the company operated mills and 
lumber yards at Columbus, Bigbee, and 
Glendora, Miss., with headquarters at 
Vicksburg. When the United Timber & 
Lumber Co. was organized in 1923, Mr. 
Houston went to Memphis. Mr. Hous- 
ton was active in forestry circles and 
was an early advocate of selective cut- 
ting; he was a past president of South- 
ern Hardwood Forestry Association. He 
is survived by his widow, two sons, one 
of whom, Philip D. Houston, succeeded 
him as head of United Timber & Lum- 
ber Co., and two grandchildren. 


MRS. SARAH FRANCES KEOGH, 
president and treasurer of Stamford 
Lumber Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn., died 
June 4 at a hospital in that city, after 
a brief illness. She was the widow of 
the late William N. Keogh. Survivors 
include a daughter, two sisters, and a 
brother. 


ANDREW J. McCAUSLAND, about 90, 
who had been a lumberman for over 
fifty years, died at his home in Chicago 
on June 4. Mr. McCausland had charge 
of a sawmill operation in Louisiana 
thirty or more years ago and later was 
a wholesaler at Memphis. Until ill 
health forced his retirement several 
years ago, he had been a commission 
lumber salesman in Chicago for twenty- 
five years. His widow survives. 


RALEIGH McINTYRE, 57, vice presi- 
dent of Powell Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, was found dead at his home 
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there June 10. Mr. McIntyre had been 
home for about seven weeks, suffering 
from a nervous breakdown. He was 
active in fraternal organizations. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, a _ brother, 
two sisters, a stepdaughter, and two 
stepsons. 


JAMES M. MADDOCK, 57, president 
of San Lorenzo Lumber Co., Santa Cruz, 
Calif., died recently, following a short 
illness. He was for many years man- 
ager of the Santa Cruz Lumber (Co, 
Santa Cruz. Mr. Maddock is survived 
by his widow, two sons, two brothers, 
and four sisters. 


FRANK C. MAPHET, 64, wholesale 
lumber salesman with Arling - Funch 
Lumber Co., died at his residence in 
Cincinnati, O., May 25. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and a daugher. 


HERMAN F. PATBERG, 80, president 
Standard Planing Mill Co., Evansville, 
Ind., since 1932 until he became ill a 
few months ago, died recently at his 
home there. He is survived by a son 
and two-daughters. 


JOHN W. PRIEST, 75, of J. W. Priest 
& Son and for thirty-eight years a 
lumber dealer in Topeka, Ind., died in- 
stantly of coronary thrombosis on May 
11 while waiting on a customer in his 
yard. His only near survivors are his 
widow and his son, LeRoy G. Priest, 
who has been his business partner for 
many years. 


C. W. RYAN, 75, who operated the 
Ryan Lumber Co., Vancouver Wash., 
with his son, Asa W. Ryan, died May 2 
at his home there. His son survives 
him. 


ARTHUR L. SCOTT, 59, general su- 
perintendent of operations for the J. 
C. Pennoyer Co., Chicago, died at a 
Wynne, Ark., clinic on June 7, follow- 
ing a heart attack. A resident of Alex- 
andria, La., Mr. Scott directed opera- 
tions of the company’s twenty-seven 
mills throughout the South. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a brother, and a 
sister. 


FRANK STENTZEL, 76, retired lum- 
berman, inventor, and public spirited 
citizen, died in Portland, Ore., June 10, 
of a heart attack. He was at one time 
owner of Case Shingle Mills at Ray- 
mond, Wash. He spent his retirement 
as supervisor of Glendoveer’ Golf 
Course, of which he was the owner. 


MRS. EARL H. STRANGE, wife of 
Earl H. Strange, widely known Pacific 
Northwest lumberman, died at Seattle, 
June 5. Her husband is with the White 
Star Lumber Co., Whites, Wash. He 
bought lumber for Camp Lewis, Wash., 
and has been associated with the Can- 
yon Lumber Co., Everett, and with the 
Matheus Lumber Co., Seattle, and for 
some time conducted his own business. 
Mrs. Strange is survived by _ her 
widower, a son, her mother, and three 
brothers. 


MRS. ANNA T. WALL, 77, secretary 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the last seventeen 
years, died June 5 in a hospital in that 
city. Her husband, James B. Wall, was 
president of the company when he died 
in 1927. Two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive. 


LT. EVERETT HOLMES WIES- 
LANDER, U.S.A., 20, son of A. E. Wies- 
lander, California Forest & Range Ex- 
periment Station, Berkeley, Calif., was 
killed at Ephreta, Wash., while flying 
on May 27. Details of the accident 
were not revealed. Lt. Wieslander was 
a nephew of Fred V. Holmes, president 
of Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. and 
grandson of the late J. H. Holmes, 
founder of the company. He is sur 
vived by his parents and two sisters. 
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ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Copy must be in office of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN by Monday prior to publication 
date. Rates are based on number of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below. 
Be sure to count address. For “blind’’ ad- 
dress care this publication count 5 words. 
Advertisements are set in uniform style, in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
if so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words. 





RATES PER WORD. PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. 

7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 

6c per word, per insertion. for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tive insertions. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 er 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Salesman to call on farmer trade to sell 
ae maintenance materials, alt 
Roof & Asbestos sidewall materials. ould 
be home nights; have choice of living in one 
of several good towns in northern Illinois. 
Old established firm. Guaranteed salary. 
Permanent connection. 

Hunter Associates, 81 College Ave., Dixon, III. 


BOOKKEEPER 


Versed in double ent and 
work. Permanent position. 
Manager associate ard 
HOME LUMBER & ES 

Illinois. 


WANTED AT HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
A branch istant g familiar with 
lumber and coal. See Mr. R. B. Wyckoff, 
15139 Center Ave., Harvey, Illinois. hone 
Harvey 360. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED FILER 


for band resaw and circular saws used in 
kiln dried hardwoods. Permanent year around 
job with industry located in Williamsport, Pa. 
State age and experience in first letter. 
Address P-24, American Lumberman. 











eneral office 
Advancement to 

ossible. 

UPPLY CO., Rockford, 














We need two men familiar with lumber for 
loading trucks. John Brennan & Co., Cicero, 
ois. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


for progressive eastern millwork company. 
Must be alert, competent, well-informed. 
Address ‘“‘P-36,"" American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MEN 


for training into foremen’s jobs. Fine oppor- 
tunity in progressive eastern millwork com- 





| “P-35,'" American Lumberman. 


WANTED MIDDLE AGE MAN 
for general office work, familiar with retail 
er_ and mill work. State salary. Sub- 
urban Chicago. 
Address “P-34,’’ American Lumberman. 





HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED 


To take charge of retail sales department 
for lumber yard in large city in middle states 
area, ing exclusively industrial sales. 
Must be conversant with grades. 

Address N-28, American Lumberman. 


MAN FOR GENERAL OFFICE DUTY 
Retail lumber and coal yard. Familiar with 
blue prints. 45 to years preferred. State 
salary. Suburban Chicago. Address Box N-42, 
American Lumberman. 


WANT MOUNTAIN LOGGER 


With teams or tractor, to log 3 million feet, 
hardwoods, in Catskill Mountains. Good log- 
ging conditions. Pay good price per deousend. 
Address Box 222, Ellenville, N. Y 


SALESMAN 


Chicago wholesale lumber company desires 
the services of high class man. e have 
served a select clientele for 50 years and we 
now need additional help. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Please give full 
particulars such as experience, age, religion, 
— expected, etc. 
Address ‘“P-32,’" American Lumberman. 














We have place for first-class circular saw- 
mill foreman capable of looking after 30M 
to 40M per day, diesel-powered mill. Appli- 
cant should be able to do filing on inserted- 
tooth saws and be enough of a millwright 
to look after necessary running repairs. Job 
ays $250 to $300 monthly, living quarters 
ree, year around employment. Fine climate, 
long-term operation. Write or wire. 
SOUTHWEST LUMBER MILLS, INC. 
McNary. Arizona 


EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 


For million ft. per month long time sawmill! 
and planing mill operation, pine and hard- 
wood located Northwest Georgia sawmill 
town. Must be under 50 years old and a go- 
getter and willing to get top production even 
though labor is scarce here and hard to 
keep but both white and colored acceptable. 
Must know lumber business from stump to 
car and be able to handle labor. State ex- 
perience, references and salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address “P-33,’" American Lumberman. 


———————————==——=—==== 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


AUDITOR AND TAX ACCOUNTANT 


Desires position with lumber manufacturer. 
Have been employed for the past 10 years as 
office manager for public accounting firm. 
Good reasons for desiring to make a change. 
Highest references. 

P. O. Box 2192, DeSoto Sta., Memphis, Tenn. 




















EXECUTIVE 


I am 47, well experienced in both wholesale 
and retail operations; at present in respon- 
sible executive position with large corpora- 
tion. I want a new connection with a smaller 
firm with the opportunity for a substantial 
share in management and ownership. Prefer 
West Coast, Mountain or Southwestern State. 
Address P-25, American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


12 years with larger mill operations book- 
keeper, chief accountant and sales manager. 

e year complete charge operations, 12 
years retail owner and operator.. Above draft 
and middle age. South preferred. Address 
P-27, American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE 


Experienced high class millwork executive 
or lumber buyer. Wants connection with a 
high class concern. Capable of assuming 
role of sales or office management. Will fit 
in any place and produce the kind of results 
that will merit the remuneration expected. 
Will consider travelling. Can go anywhere. 
Available July 1. References. Address P-4l, 
American Lumberman. 


— 
MR. MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER 


Is your representation adequate? Drait ex- 
empt, highly educated, successful salesman. 
Fifteen years experience millwork, lumber, 
paint, building materials, seeks sales contact 
position. Plenty of know how and person- 
ality. Knows midwest and south well. Will 
move if opportunity sufficient. Permanency 
and potential desired in exchange for first 
class contact work. 

Address *‘P-31,’° American Lumberman. 





Competent, experienced yellow pine inspector 
shipping clerk—concentration plant superin- 
tendent available promptly. P. O. Box 342, 
Columbia, Miss. 


LUMBER & DIMENSION 
WANTED 


HARD MAPLE WANTED 
200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 
Also beech and 4/4 —T. High priorit 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER CO., Garlan 
Pennsylvania. 

















WANTED 
Panels, crating. core stock, casket. furniture 
and construction lumber AD or ED Rgh. or 
Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY. Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


WANTED TO BUY LUMBER 


Straight or mixed cars, all grades. Bissell 
Lumber & Wrecking Co., 7834 W. Grand Ave., 
Elmwood Park, Ill. Phone: Elmwood Park 1198. 








We are interested in buying fairly dry 7x9’ 
Oak switch ties for Chicago a refer 
Ohio River, Illinois or Missouri shipments. 


Address Box P-22, American Lumberman. 


TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 
WANTED 


WANTED 


Yellow Pine timber in North Carolina. Advise 
rice, location, proximity to other timber. 
. F. Mellinger, Leetonia, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 
—MISCELLANEOUS— 


RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 lb. 25 lb. 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 lb. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST. STEEL CORP. 


Charleston. W. Va. 


WORE BENCHES 


Can you make knock down work benches? 
or immediate delivery? 
We can use quantities. 
United Home Products Co. 
539 Ledger i. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS—WANTED 


ANY ITEMS TO SELL 


on commission basis to retail lumbermen and 
industrial end defanse plants. Address N-47, 
American .zumberman, 















































MILLS—MANUFACTURERS 


Let us represent you in Detroit territory for 
your wood products. Experienced lumbermen 
concentrating on high priority business are 


seeking sources of supply. 
hadrons Box ‘P-30,’" American Lumberman. 


USED MACHINERY WANTED 











RETAIL MANAGER 


25 years experience. Draft exempt. Success- 
ful record. Best references. Can take com- 
lete charge. Would like to buy an_ interest. 
llinois preferred. Address P-40, American 
Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Experienced lumbermen who are capable of 
oing estimating, sales and general office 
work in retail lumber yard. cellent pay. 
elan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kansas. 












Married man, 43 = of age desires perma- 
nent connection. ifteen years experience re- 
tail lumber and building supplier, sales and 
estimating. 

Address ‘‘P-29,"" American Lumberman. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, June 24, 1944 











BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere m two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Solanen or Morgan Matchers. Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers ond Band Resaws, and any other 
box equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “K-21... American L erman. 


Fischer Slab Resaw. McKnight D. E. Chair- 
back Tenoner. Milk Bottle Crate Co., 1545 
Kingsbury St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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USED MACHINERY WANTED 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS — FOR SALE 








NAILING MACHINES, ETC. WANTED 


We want 3 Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines 
uickly any size. We also want 1-Shook 
} i mem Morgan, Doig or Saranac. 1-Hand- 
hole cutting machine. 1—2’’ Dowel Machine: 
also Dowel Sander. Send list of all machines 
ou wish to sell. Chas. N. Braun Machinery 
Eo. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





WANTED 
Bell, Jenkins, or other dowel cutting and 
ointing machine. Geo. Mowry & Co., Inc., 
Becre. ennsylvania. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Band Resaws, Right Hand Band Sawmill Car- 
riage with four head blocks and two Hammer 


Dogs to open from 40 to 46 inches. TOM 
NORTON, P. O. BOX 134, PETERSBURG, VA. 





WANTED 


Nailer, 6 to 10 track with clincher and stagger 
arrangement. Wallace Ongna & Sons, She- 
boygan Falls, Route 3, Wisconsin. 


TRANSIT & MILLING 
SERVICES 











———> 





MILLING IN TRANSIT 


1. Resawing 
2. Ripping 
3. Dressing 


For information address 
The Mill Creek Milling Co. 
326 S. Taylor Ave. 


St. Louis 
Mo. 





TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 
FOR SALE 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND 


Seventy million feet of standing Northern tim- 
ber, well located and easy to log, also a 
large amount of standing Hardwood and 
Softwood Ties and Pulpwood stumpage. It 
will take considerable money to swing the 
deal. Do not answer if you are not definitely 
interested. 
Address Box M-99, American Lumberman 


STANDING TIMBER 


Four weeks’ cruise, 10% two-strip estimate 
by reliable firm of estimators recently com- 
pleted shows 250.000 or more cross ties, 90% 
RED and WHITE OAK. Located 7 miles of 
railroad loading point. Hohenwald, Tenn. 
Blacktop and graded roads throughout tract. 
Terrain level to gently rolling. Soil cherty 
formation, suitable for year ‘round operation. 
Saw Mill site available at railroad loading 
point, no right of way necessary. Sale for 
all slabs at $5 a cord, loaded in car. JOHN 
W. CALDWELL, Decherd, Tenn. 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LAND FOR SALE 


A tract of mixed good Michigan timber and 
not far from railroad. 
Address Box M-101, American Lumberman 


500 MILLION TO ONE BILLION 

feet Virgin Redwood adiacent to Pacific Ocean 
and Highway. Price $2.00 per M. P. O. Box 
3180, San Francisco, Calif. 




















LIQUIDATION SALE 


of Lower Michigan timber. Approximately 
three thousand acres on Beaver Island, Char- 
levoix County. Michigan, estimate from four 
to five million feet of hardwood sawlogs; 
forty to fifty thousand cords of hardwood and 
softwood cordwood or pulpwood. Warrants 
investigation for operation or investment. 
ddress ‘P-38,’" American Lumberman. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
Complete steam sawmill. 








to 20,000° per day. Box 84, Gillham, 
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Capacity 16,000’ 
kansas. 





FOR SALE 


Small lumber, coal and feed business. Located 
in a successful Southern Wisconsin dairy 
community. Big territory. No local competi- 
tion. Moderate investment. Immediate posses- 
sion. Excellent opportunity. Address P-26, 
American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Retail Lumber and Coal Yard, Southern Mich- 
igan. Good rural section and close to two 
large towns. Small inventory. Reasonably 
priced for cash. A real opportunity for some 
one. 


Address ‘‘P-28,‘° American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 
Sash & Door Plant fully equipped. One- 
sto brick building 80x200 {t.; also lumber 
sheds. UNION SASH & DOOR CO., 310 Bel- 
knap St., Superior, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE 
Ponderosa Pine Mill. Now Operating. Ca- 
pacity 20 to 25M’ per 8 hours. Located on 
jones highway near here, Adjacent to 30 
million feet timber. Weston Lumber Co., Du- 
rango, Colo. 





FOR SALE 


Complete motorized single unit Hardwood 
Flooring Plant, Planing Mill and Sawmill. 
Three large dry kilns and three large ware- 
houses. Ample electric generating facilities. 
Reason for selling. age of owner. Bargain 
for quick sale. 
CHICKAMAUGA CEDAR COMPANY, 
Stevenson, Ala. 





FOR SALE 


Band sawmill with timber in South Louisiana. 
Address N-45, American Lumberman. 





LUMBER & DIMENSION 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
One carload used lumber 6’ and _ shorter, 
suitable for crating or blocking. Write Klat- 
zky Brothers, Calumet, Michigan. 











LUMBER FOR SALE 


6/4 Pecan No. 2 common and better 25,000 
feet thoroughly air dried, 7500 feet kiln dried. 
Ceiling prices plus freight already paid to 
Jamestown, New York. Prompt shipment. 

Address *‘P-39,"" American Lumberman. 





Surveyor stakes. Tobacco sticks. Oak dimen- 
= and timbers. E. J. Gaiennie, Shreveport, 
a. 





SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Will sacrifice 35,000 sq. ft. brand new Insula- 

tion Board; mixed sizes from approximately 

18°’x18"’ to 48°'x48"’; thickness from 1/2" to 1°’. 

Price $18.00 per M sq. ft. F.O.B. Chicago. 
KING MIDAS LUMBER COMPANY 
2221 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





4 Cars 8/4 No. 3A Com. & Btr. Beech—ran- 
dom widths and lengths, rough. Approxi- 
mately 50% Com. & Btr. 25% each No. 3A 
Com. and No. 2 Com. 
Cars 6/4 No. 3A Common & Btr. Beech— 
random widths and lengths, rough. Ap- 
proximately 50% Com. & Btr. 25% each 
No. 3A Com. and No. 2 Com. 
Car 6/4 x 11"’ and wider, 10’ and longer 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. Beech Step Plank. AD 
Rough 
Car 6/4 x 11"’ and wider, 8’ and longer, 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. Mixed Oak and Hard 
Maple Step Plank 
Car 8/4 Log Run Hickory, AD Rough 
Car 10/4 Log Run Hickory, AD Rough 
Cars 8/4 Sound & Square Edge Mixed Oak, 
Rough or S2S 

Cars 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Mixed Oak, 
AD Rough or S2S 
Cars 2x4 Sound & Square Edge Mixed Oak 
AD Rough 
Cars 4x4 Sound & Square Edge Mixed Oak 
AD Rough 
Cars 4/4 RL&W No. 2 Common & Better 
Mixed Oak, AD Rough 
Cars 4/4 RL&W No. 2 Common & Better 
Gum, AD Rough 
Cars 4/4 RL&EW No. 2 Common & Better 
Ash, AD Rough 
Cars 6/4 RL&W 3A Common 6€ Better 
Beech, AD a 
Car 12/4 RL& Sound & Square Edge 
Mixed Oak, AD Rough 

J. P. MOYER LUMBER COMPANY, 

Montgomery 2, Ala. 
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CARPENTERS APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIAL Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Mi 


STEEL WINDOWS 
No priority required. 
Large stock casements, 
pivoted, double hung, etc. 


STEEL SASH SALES & SERVICE 
Weehawken, N. J. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


EARLE HART WOODWORKING MACH. CO. 


Large selection of Moder Ball-Bearing Mo- 

torized Used Machines. Get our prices and 

list before buying. 

Chicago, Illinois, 565 W. Washington Blvd. 
Ph.: Andover 3340 

Greensboro, N. C., Davidson Dr.. Sedgetield. 
Ph.: Greenboro 9633 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1 6x15 5-head S. A. Woods Molder, Top Head 

Ball Bearing. Profile and Bottom and Side 

Head Metal oe, 

15°’ Round Slip-on Heads with 6 Knives 

12’ 4-Knife Square Head Slip-on 

4’ Square Side Heads. Attachment for work. 

+ 11/,x11/2 up to 2x3 groove for trunking, 

~ 702-B, Shop = 23047 Top Profile Driven by 

Independent Motor with Motor for Driving 

Machine 

1 4x8 Metal Bearing S. A. Woods Molder, 
~ 131 Shop ¢ 23333 

2 6° Square Slip-on Top and Bottom Heads 

2 4" Self centering Square Side Heads with 
motor for driving 

1 4x8 Metal Bearing S. A. Woods Molder ¢ 13] 
Shop < 21076 

2 4°’ Square Slip-on Top and Bottom Heads 

2 4°’ Self centering Square Side Heads with 

motor for driving 

Mereen Johnson D-20 Double-end Trimmer 

Motor Driven with Paraffin Attachment and 

End Marking Attachment, motor driven 

Yates American ¢ 413 2-Drum Sander, Drums 

52°’ Motor Driven 

Fay & Egan Ball Bearing Band Rip Saw 

t 180 Shop ¢ 136460, Motor Driven 

Mershon Metal Bearing Band Rip Saw, Ma- 

chine ¢ 5382, Motor Driven 

Hermance Dado Machine, Serial = 5423 

Metal Bearings, Motor Driven 

Ball Bearing Luther Equalizer 6°6’’ Motor 

Driven 

Bell Dowel Machine, Serial ¢ 18000 for mak- 

ing dowels from 1/,’" to 2°’ with motor drive 

S. A. Woods ¢ 8 Timber Sizer, Shop <= 17485 

with Metal Bearings, Capacity 16°’x30"’ 

Buffalo Forge Company 45”" Fan with Metal 


Bearings 
WILSON CYPRESS COMPANY, Palatka, Fla. 
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NORDBERG UNIFLOW ENGINE 


And Allis-Chalmers Generator. Nordberg type 
“S‘’ poppet valve Uniflow Engine Duplex, 
cylinder sizes 22’’x22’’x36"’, 150 R.P.M., 200 lb. 
steam pressure. Direct connected to Allis- 
Chalmers 850 K. W. Generator, 220 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycles. Exciter. Switchboards. Ex- 
cellent condition. 
DENNY & CLARK 
910 N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





TRACTORS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Caterpillar ‘22’ with Single Drum Winch; 
Cletrac *‘20’’ with Double Drum Winch; Cater- 
illars, ‘30’ and ‘*35‘’; Cletrac Diesel ‘‘40"; 
llis-Chalmers Model ‘“‘K’’ and Model "L’: 
Caterpillar ‘60° with Power Take-Off at- 
tached; Cletrac ‘‘55‘’ Angledozer: Caterpillar 
“50° with Angledozer; all rebuilt and ready 
to go. Also other models in process of re- 
building. All — far below ceiling prices. 

verton C. Evans 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





FOR SALE 


1 Only—Model B-12 Ross Carrier Load Size 
60°’ wide x 70°’ high. Equipped with 
pneumatic tires. Good working con- 
dition. Price: 55% of new value 

also : 

1 Only—12" wide x 8’ American 4-Side 
Moulder, Belt driven, good working 
condition. Price: 55% of new value. 

Address **P-37,’° American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


1—6"’x15’" eight Knife, American Matcher 778 
model 5, Double Profile with Top and Bot- 
tom Cylinder Belts and one set Greyhoun 
Eased Edges Sideheads. First class com 
dition. Now in operation. Can deliver 
about July 16th, 1944. Price $3500.00. 
REYNOLDS GAMMILL LUMBER COMPANY 

El Dorado, Arkansas 
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FOR SALE 


500, 750 & 1000 GPM Steam Underwriters 
Fire =< 

9—1500 G.P.M. Gasoline Fire Pumps 
J—Locomotive Cranes, 15, and 25-ton 
Diesel Locomotives, 6, 8 and 14-ton 
q7—Guy Derricks, 60, 90 and 110 ft. boom 
Air Compressors, 150, 220 and 550 it. 
Wheel Presses, 150 and 200-ton 
13—Electric Hoists. 35 to 100 HP. 

§—Gasoline Hoists, 15 to 85 HP. 

]—63 ton Heisler Gear Locomotive 

2—1000 GPM _ Electric Underwriters Fire 


Pumps = 
Model D American 36” gauge, 10 ton capac- 
ity 4 wheel log loader 
28 000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower 
50,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
100,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. (Lincoln Bldg.) 
60 East 42nd Street. New York, N. ¥. 





FOR SALE 


Six Standard natural draft dry kilns complete 
with all the appurtenances, easily converted 


) to forced draft units. 25-Lumber wagons; 


1-7” shotgun feed; 1—American rip saw: 
300 feet of 24°" blower pipe, several blowers, 
shafting. pipe. roll cases, refuse chain, ]— 
leather belt, 2-ply, 70’ long, 271/2'° wide: 1— 
leather belt, 2-ply, 91’ long, 21'’ wide. Write 
to Klatzky Brothers, Calumet, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 


Berlin ¢ 90—9°’ Planer & Matcher with Profile. 
Shiplap. D&M. Eased Edges, Jointer and other 
heads: also belts and motor. Jakobe Lum- 
ber Co., Mankato, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE 


Right Hand 8’ Clark Band Mill, one Heavy 
Duty Right Hand Clark Carriage almost new 
—54” opening, one Double Heavy Duty 5 Saw 
Clark Edger, one Smith-Meyer & Schneer 2 
Saw Crank Set, 20° End Trimmer, five 100 
Horse Power Boilers, one 150 Horse Power 
Engine, above material located at Panther, 
West Virginia. 

Griffith Lumber Company, Huntington, W. Va. 











SPECIAL OFFER 
80 Heavy-Duty Used Cast Steel 
LOGGING RACKS 


FOR RAILROAD CARS 
OR STORAGE BINS 


No priority required. 
Sketch gladly furnished. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
1424 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 





FISCHER 60’° BAND RESAW 


complete with 30 H.P., 220 volt motor. Six 
saw blades, automatic saw grinder with elec- 
tic motor, saw swedge, saw shaper, con- 
veyor chain, sawdust chain, sprockets, gears, 
belts, pulleys and shafting. In fine condition 
teady to run. Available immediately. 
Hansen Wholesale Lumber Corp. 
14201 Tireman Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


FOR SALE 

\$—10x24 live rollers. 

40 ft. 2110 Jeffry drag chain with driver and 

sprocket, all new. 

ft. 2 saw roller bearing trimmer. 

feed table for Yates American A20 machine. 

1+] Lane and Balley engine with 31/2 
overnor and 18x84 Fly Wheel. 

\~10x6x10 Outside Packed Pump. 5°’ intake 

4" discharge. 

\~all steel lumber buggies. 

11% K.W. DC Belt driver generator with 
Switch board. 

WB CONEY EQUIPMENT CO. Phone 4351 
- B. . Phone ‘ 

AMITE, LA. e 


ee 


COAL CONVEYORS 
\ Jtowbridge 21’ with a 16°’ belt and 1 Port- 
e 18° with a 16 belt. Both in running 
condition with or without electric motors. Price 
il with motor or $165 without motor, each. 
Yoon Coal & Lumber Co., Medford. New 
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Wanted 
A GOOD INVESTMENT . 
For the duration or post war—Save demur- Production Man 


rage, switching, extra handling costs, dam- 


aging foreign cars, etc. Permanent position in best equipped wood- 


90, Hopper, double, 50-Ton —— 4 in esp New peng 
+36-D; " employing men and women, now 100% 

11, Hopper. Side-Discharge. 50-Ton on War Work but can change to peace- 
150, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton time program in thirty days—when peace 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton comes! Must be capable and qualified to 
handle help and obtain high production 

17, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton with minimum number of employees. None 
25, Box, 36-Ft. 4-Ton; Steel Ends but high-class man will be considered. 
Salary commensurate with ability and re- 

20, Dump. K&J, Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton sults. Replies held in strict confidence. 


This is a real worthwhile opportunity for 


6. Dump, K & J Automatic, 20-Yd., 50-Ton the right man—a go-getterl 


3, Dump. Koppel, drop-door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton Address Box P-42, American Lumberman 
20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 

38, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High-Side 

30, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40 & 50-Ton 











ALL CARS ARE PRICED TO SELLI 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 





Chick in 


In Cleveland: its the 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus its the 
NEIL HOUSE 


39 Years’ Experience 


13424 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 










FOR SALE FROM STOCK 


Woodworking machinery of all kinds. 
Inventory constantly changing but postal will 
tell you if we have that much needed ma- 
— you are looking for. 500 machines in 
stock. 

bs us—ask for stock list. 
BOSCHO, INC., Medford 55, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


1 Reconditioned Rich 8’’ Bench Type L. H. 
Band Saw Grinder with 2—36’’ wheels $140.00 
1 American Swing Cut-Off Saw. $75.00 
GEO. C. VAUGHAN & SONS 
628 Buena Vista St. 
SAN ANTONIO (7), TEXAS 


LIQUIDATING COMPLETE SAWMILL 
Filer and Stowell Horizontal Resaw, 60’ 
Prescott Edger, 11 saw trimmer, 2 complete 
band mills, 150 H.P. boilers, 350 H.P. Corliss 
steam engine, etc. This material must be ona 
moved within the next 60 days. Write or call |  ENEOeeeesGGneninenen 


Industrial Salvage Material Co., 718 E. Bay ; 
St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. Sheridan 0414. THE LANCASTER Lancaster, Ohio 
THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 
1—Steel Lap Riveted Tank. Bottom 1/4 inch, 
sides 3% inch, 18 ft. diameter, 9 ft. deep. 
Good condition. 
2—Factory built prewar Ford stake bodies. 
New. Will sell cheap. 
W. B. a —— 





OSELAND 
a 
FOR SALE 
One Allis Chalmers four wheel tractor. Motor ] re | t 
is 51/4, in. bore by 61/2 in. stroke 68 Horse eal mM e 1 a e€ 
Power. Tractor in perfect shape. Price 


$500.00. One two ton caterpillar ready to go 
to work. Price $400.00 very good tracks. 
Phone 2634, Savanna, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 
2—72"’x18’ H.R.T. a _ ee 125 
lb. pressure complete with stacks, fronts, 
grates, water heater and pumps. : De Wait RADIAL 
1—70 K.W. 2300 volt. 60 cycle general electric 
alternator direct connected to 12’x12" Ball 
steam engine, belt driven exciter, switch 
board. os 
1—150 K.W. 2300 volt, 60 cycle General Elec- 


tric Alternator direct connected to 18°’x18"’ 


delivery / 














Skinner steam engine, belt driven exciter, You can re-work the lumber that 
switch board. f : 
1—35 K.W. 2300 y= 60 cycle Fag og you buy today—with the versa- 
M Alternator direct connected to 10°’ x- ‘ : 
10” Ridgeway oem engine, belt driven tile DeWalt Radial Power Saw. 
exciter, switch board. : : a 2 
1—Moore cross circulating dry kiln, 11 fans, It is bn woodworking shop in itself. 
33x88" — measurement, only three Available in most models. Power 
ears old. ; : 
pounl Brothers Lumber Company, 407 South sizes from 4 h.p. to 10 h.p. Write 
Wellesley, Albuquerque. New Mexico for complete information. Address 
wn FOR SALE Box L-74, American Lumberman. 


Rebuilt Yates %421 Six-Drum Sander Serial ’ 
£25341. THE MENGEL COMPANY, MACHIN- 
ERY DEPARTMENT, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





















ing assured. 


works if desired. 
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SAW MILLS 


AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


ears’ experience in building Saw 
ills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. | 


MONTPELIER, VT 
















The SHIMER EASED EDGE HEAD 





has proven superior, 
as the 6-Bit Head of 
this type can readily 
be used in most 
Matchers. The Bits 
are clearance pro- 
tected and readily ad- 
justed to the normal 
range of thickness of 
eased edge stock. The 


Head may also be fitted for matching, plain joint- 


ing, siding or shiplap. 


Let us mail you particulars about the Shimer 


Eased Edge Heads. 


We will also send you a copy 


of the Shimer Pattern Book and Catalog. 


Write today. 





SAMUEL J. 


MIE.TON 


The Shimer 


SHIMER2&SONS.INC. 


Mianufacturers of 





PENNA. 





Cutter Heads 






American Cabinet Hardware 
Corp.. ‘ St 
American Logging Tool Co . 
American Steel & Wire Co..... 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. . 
Angelina County Lbr. Co..... 


Bay De Noquet Co........... 
Bonifas Lumber'Co., Wm..... 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The.. 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark....... 
Brown & Co., Geo. C.....-...- 
Buck & Co., Frank R... 


Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co...... 
Carr, Adams & Collier Co..... 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co... 
Cheney Metal Products Co. 
Christiansen Lbr. Co., C. M. 
Clarke, C. V. eee Baar 
Columbia Steel Co.. 

Cennor Lumber & Land Co.. 
Copeland Lumber Ce... 
Corinth Machinery Co. 

Cotton Hanlon.. 

Craig Mountain Lbr. “Co. 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc. 


DeWalt Products Corp....... 
DeWitt Operated Hotels.. .. 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. .. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn.. .. 


Elkins Lumber Corp.......... 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.. . 


Fir Door Institute............ 
Ford Metal Moulding Co...... 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. . 


Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Co.... 
Goodman Lumber Company... 
Gregg & Son. 

Griswold Lumber Company. . 


Hotel Benson . 

Hotel Continental. . 

Hines Lumber Co., Edward.. 
Holt Hardwoed Co. 


Houston Blow Pipe and Sheet 
Metal Works. 


Huther Brothers ‘Saw Mfg Co. 


Insulite Div., 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


Johnson Lumber Corp., C. D. 


Kent Machine Company . 
Kentucky Metal Products Co.. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp......... 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 





Aduertisers’ Index 


63 
50 


39 
44 
37 


29 
71 


56 


. 49 


56 
56 
56 





Lake Superior Lumber Corp... 
Lane Manufacturing Co....... 
pe Be it 
Lemieux Brothers., Inc........ 
Lindsey Wagon Co.........., 
Louisville Cement Co......... 
Eee @ Oe. F. OC. wccccsccca 


Mall Tool Co. 

Meadow River ‘Lumber Co. 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co....... 
Mining Safety Device Co., The. 
Monsanto Chemical Co....... 


Ozan Lumber Company....... 


Parker & Sons Co., Ira........ 5 


Patrick Lumber Co.. 

Polson Lbr. & Shingle Mills, 
Ponderosa Pine Woodwork. . 
Pope & Talbot, Inc..... ‘ 
eo eee 


Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Ltd.. 
Red River Lumber Co., The... 
Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co.. 
Reynolds Wire Co. ae 
Rib Lake Lumber Company . a 
Robbins Flooring Company. 
Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Cu...... 
Rosboro Lumber Company.... 


Sallis Lumber Co ..... 
Shevlin Pine Sales Company. a 
Shimer & Sons, Inc., Samuel J.. 
Silbernagel, Geo. J........... 
Gaatth & Co., B.D o...cccc csc 
Smith, Inc., Landon P........ 
Southern Pine Lbr. Co....... 
Standard Conveyor Co........ 
Sullivan Lumber Company.... 


Taylor’s Machine Works...... 


65 


55 


. 8B 


71 


oon 


7) 


45 


se 


64 


42 


ome 


56 


. 4 


66 


49 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- +s 


road Co.... 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.. maid 
Tremont Lumber Company.... 


Underwood Veneer Co........ 
Co.. 

U. 8S. Gypsum Co.. 

U. S. Steel Corp.. 

Universal Zonolite “Insulation 
naib a eeabaue +e Soe 


Vem Demk, ©. FE... c.ic cc canes 


Webster Lumber Co., H. E.... 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W....-+: 
Western Pine Association....-: 
White River Lumber Co....-: 
Wisconsin-Michigan Page...-- 


June 24, 1944, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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4 aN ah in 
Wood, most versatile of all materials of con- ern mills of Wisconsin and Michigan are pro- 
struction, is used in every division of mili- ducing these better Hardwoods— aple, Birch, 


tary service. And now, in the emergencies of war, Beech, Basswood, Elm, Ash, Oak; also genuine White 
wood is replacing metals for scores of uses. The mod- Pine, Hemlock, White Cedar. 


BEHIND THE EAGLE 
STAND THE FORESTS 


* 
“Michigan Pole & Tie Co.,(Mits; Newbery ...,. Newberry, Mich. FR Ep Underwood Veneer Co... . . . . Bessemer, Mich. 
Northern Hardwood Lumber, Old Faithful Hemlock, Northern Northern ae. es Ww. Pine at Bessemer, Mich. 
White Cedar Poles, Posts, Shingles, Piling. Soft & Hardwood Ties. Tk eneers and Panels at Wausau, Wis. 


SF 
. *Goodman Lum se in lis a dh , Wis. 
‘Connor Lr. & Land Go, (Mit: son, Ws.) Stee Marshfield, WIS. LE Ap) No ee: os: ee 


K. D. & A. D. Hardwoods, Hemlock, W. Pine—Cedar Shingles, D wood Dimension. Planing mill. Dry kilns. Rotary cut veneers. 
Posts, Poles—Laona Rock Maple & Birch Flg.—Dimension stock. 


° CEps “Bay De Noquet Company ...... .. Nahma, Mich. 
Rib Lake Lumber Co. eT Rib Lake, Wis. Sales Office, 817 Railway Exchange. Chicago — White Pine, 
Northern Hemlock, White Pine, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Lath, Bomlock, Hardwood Lumber—Shingles, Soller Products, Lath. 


Shingles, Cedar Posts ard Poles. 







*Edward Hines Lumber Co. . . . . . Park Falls, Wis. 


Kiln or Air Dried Maple, Birch, Elm and other Northern Hard- 
woods; White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. 


“Thunder Lake Lumber Co. . . . . . Rhinelander, Wis. 


Air- and Kiln-Dried Northern Hard and Soft Woods 
Mills—Rhinelander and Lemke Spur, Wis. 


Roddis Lum bs 
‘Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. a es ee 


Newberry, Mich.—Maple, Birch, Beech, Oak, Strip Flooring: Brch, Fig. Hdwd. Ven'r'd Doors, Plywd. Mod. Dry Kiln facil. 
Block, unit, single slat, parquetry: Heavy Duty Flooring. Wis MICH 


*Copeland Lumber Co. . . . Ontonagon & Atlantic, Mich 


Sales eo. So. La Salle St., Hardwood Lumber. 
Dimension. Dry Kilns and Planer 


‘Lake Superior Lumber Corp. . . . . Ontonagon, Michiel: \;0), 0!) 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, White Pine. 


Modern Dry Kiln facilities. FLOORING 
Holt Hardwood Co. . 2... . Oconto, Wis. 


Hteple, Birch, Beech, Oak Flooring. me. Assembled Block, 
erringbone, Parquetry types; all types Heavy Duty Flooring. 


*C. M. Christiansen Co. . . . . . . . . Phelps, Wis. 


An outstanding Wisconsin lumber manufacturer—Hardwood, 
White Pine, Hemlock and Cedar Products. 


*Wm. Bonifas Lumber Co. (y.,ctis, tic.) Ottce Neenah, Wis. 


Northern Hardwoods, White Pine, Cedar Products, Shingles, 
Squares, Lath, Modem Dry Kilns. Expert Millwork. ~- 


illar- Mill: Sault Ste. Sales Offices 
Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co. (Mitt; Sault Ste.) —_ Sales Offices | 
Northern Hardwoods. Hard Maple a Specialty. Hemlock, White Pine. 
Modern Dry Kilns. Facilities for Surfacing, Resawing, ete. 


OMrrmaxnze 


*Member Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 


AES ET 


tMember Maple Flooring Mfrs. A 
OE ee 














® One of the most important characteristics 
any mortar can possess is plasticity. Within 
certain limits, plasticity is the greatest single 
factor not only in the economy of the brick- 
work, but also in its strength, its neatness, 
and its resistance to the passage of water. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of 
Brixment mortar is its unusual plasticity. For 
twenty-five years, bricklayers all over the 
United States have agreed that the work- 
ability of Brixment is comparable to that of 
straight lime putty. This exceptional plasticity 
makes it easy for the bricklayer to secure neat, 
economical brickwork, with the brick properly 
bedded, and the joints well filled. And be- 
cause of this unusual plasticity, a bag of Brix- 
ment will carry three full cubic feet of sand 
and still make an ideally workable mortar. 


BRIXMENT Makes 
More 














Take some Brixment 
mortar and some 50-50 
lime and cement mor- 
tar. Try shoving a full 
head-joint with each 
mortar. You'll find 
that with the Brixment 
mortar (top), it is much 
easier to shove the 
brick accurately into 
place, with a fullhead- 
joint, than it is to do 
ike same thing with 
the other mortar 
(bottom). 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated 


General Offices: Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Cement Manufacturers Since 1830 




















